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THE SALZBURG MEETING. 


HE implied alliance which has been concluded at 
Gastein .nd Salzburg affords a satisfactory proof that 
the policy of existing Governments is regulated rather by 
interest than ly feeling. Count Brust has not forgotten the 
exclusion of Austria from the German Confederation, or the 
reduction of Saxony into a dependency of Prussia; and, on 
the other hand, Prince Bismark is well aware that at the 
beginning of the last war the sympathies of Austria were on 
the side of France. Even a di ionate statesman may well 
have hesitated to acknowledge that a crushing defeat has, by 
the termination of an ancient rivalry, rendered a cordial recon- 
ciliation with the conqueror for the first time possible. Greatly 
tothe credit of the Emperor Francis Josepu and his Chancellor, 
they bave had the sagacity and the courage to recognise 
the true state of affairs. Since the retirement of Austria from 
competition with Prussia in Germany, the two Empires have 
no longer a reasonable cause of quarrel. The immediate 
occasion or pretext for negotiation, though the matter seems 
to have been since dropped as too insignificant for notice, may 
_have served to remind both Governments that their co-opera- 
tion is necessary to prevent disturbances in Eastern Europe. 
That the semi-barbarous Government of the Danubian 
Principalities’' should have cheated confiding German 
capitalists was a natural and probable occurrence, but 
when Prince Bismark desired to obtain redress for the fraud 
perpetrated on his countrymen, he immediately perceived that 
Roumania was more within the reach of Austria than of 
Germany. It is possible that, as one result of the recent con- 
ferences, a pressure may be eventually applied from Vienna 
to Bucharest ; but for the present, Prince Bismark has devised 
the most mortifying rebuke which could be addressed to the 
defaulting Government. For the purpose of reminding the 
Roumanians that they have not yet attained the dignity of an 
independent State, the German Ambassador at Constantinople 
has been directed to inquire whether a diplomatic communi- 
cation from the Roumanian Government had been approved 
by the Porte. The hint will probably bring the patriots of 
Bucharest to their senses, and, whatever may be the fate of 
the bondholders, there can be no doubt that any revolutionary 
movements which may be instigated by Russia will be effec- 
tually checked. Lord Patmerston, in pursuance of an intel- 
ligible and consistent policy, endeavoured to enforce the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Paris by which the Principalities 
were to be separately organized under native Governments 
which might be content with their feudal relation to Turkey. 
The Emperor Napo.eoy, vigorously aided by Russian intrigues 
and by Mr. Giapstoxe's philanthropic eloquence, effected the 
union of the Principalities, in the hope of increasing the 
influence of France in the East; and the consequence is the 
existence of a State too feeble and too corrupt for inde- 
pendence, and yet sufficiently considerable to be inspired 
with turbulent ambition or vanity. The German Govern- 
ment will scarcely exert itself to protect the dynastic rights 
of Prince CuanLes of HoHENZOLLERN ; but the understanding 
which has been established with Austria will serve as a 
warning to Russia of the hopelessness of acquiring possession 
of the Danubian provinces. 
Looking beyond the petty question of theRoumanian bonds, 
N¢ statesmen of Austria and of Germany are apparently not 
sed to agree with the sentiments which were lately ex- 
Pressed at Whitby. It may be well that “ this ancient United 
Kingdom,” which can on a pinch collect 40,000 men, in- 
cluding Militia and Volunteers, should put its trust in Pro- 
ce instead of improving the organization of its army ; but 
the Governments of Central Europe, disposing of a million and 
4 half of men, think that human efforts may perhaps second 


the pacific designs of Providence. ‘The Italians, knowing 
themselves to be comparatively vulnerable, gladly welcome the 
occasion of joining a league for the preservation of peace. 
When the Bishop of OnLeans and M. Turers utter aspirations 
for the reconquest of Rome, or when Russian Generals publish 
semi-official pamphlets in favour of a future invasion of Austria, 
Continental Ministers prefer material precautions to the pious 
and ostrich-like confidence of Mr. Guapstons, Perhaps the 
peacemakers who are to inherit the earth may after all be 
those who make and enforce peace, rather than twaddling 
rhetoricians who, in spite of notorious facts, ‘assert that 
there can never be any risk of war. — It-is true that leagues of 
powerful States have often been formed for purposes of 
ambition; and that the Holy Alliance itself, having originally 
been founded as a restraint om ‘territorial aggression, rapidly 
degenerated into a conspiracy “against thé hberty and inde- 
pendence of European nations. It would be difficult to con- 
vince ordinary politicians that the principal framers of the 
new alliance are exempt from all suspicion of interested 
motives, or even that they are exceptionally devoted to the 
cause of peace. Count Brust was the most zealous promoter 
of the war between Germany and Denmark, and Prince 
Bismark acquired much of his world-wide renown by defeating 
Austria and by crushing France; but both statesmen were 
actuated by patriotic motives; and there can be no doubt that 
at present both desire, in the interests of their réspective 
countries, the prolongation of peace. The German Empire 
has nothing more to conquer, unless its rulers wantonly and 
unwisely attempted the annexation of the Western provinces 
of Austria. The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy habitually 
stands on the defensive against internal dangers and against 
foreign aggression. An alliance which secures Austria from 
attack will perhaps render practicable the difficult task of 
internal organization. 

According to Mr. GLapstonge, a country which desires 

has only to do to other Powers as it would that they 

should do to itself; but the great majority of Frenchmen 
hold that Germany. has not complied with the golden rule in 
its dealings with France; and Russia is too simple or too 
eager for aggrandizement to assent to the moral principles of 
Whitby. On several occasions during the war Prince 
Bismark justified the harsh conditions which he resolved to 
impose upon France by the alleged expediency of weakening 
an enemy who would in any case seek vengeance on the 
first opportunity. The imputation has never been repudiated 
by any Frenchman, and M. Turers and the Assembly almost 
openly avow that the vast army which they are about to raise 
and maintain is, sooner or later, to be employed in retalia- 
tion against Germany. With more culpable imprudence the 
French Government has countenanced the demands of the 
clergy for a renewed intervention on behalf of the Pore; and 
consequently the Italian Government has adhered to the un- 
written convention between Austria and Germany. As long 
as the combination lasts, France must be content either to re-. 
main at peace or to engage without any neighbouring alliance 
in a hopeless attack on a superior force. It is indeed not im- 
probable that Russia might encourage a warlike policy on the 
part of France, in consideration of aid to be afforded in the 
Hast. The ablest of Russian soldiers and politicians have for 
some time past satisfied themselves that Turkey is unas- 
sailable as long as Austria is on the flank of an invading army. 
The Black Sea fleet which will be constructed in conformity 
with the Treaty of 1871 can at best only be auxiliary to 
movements by land. ven if Constantinople were occupied, 
it could not be advantageously or permanently held by Russia 
as long as the strength of Austria was unbroken. ith the 
cynical candour which has always been:one of the instruments 
of Russian diplomacy, the purpose of dismembering Austria 
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has been repeatedly announced; but if a defensive alliance of 
Austria, Germany, and Italy is definitively concluded, - the 
designs of Russia will be necessarily suspended as long as it 
lasts. France and Russia are the only Powers which are 
likely to meditate war, and neither together nor separately are 


* they likely to proveke a collision with thecombined forces of 


Germany, of Austria, and of Italy. 


Té is possible that the late negotiations may have had poli- 
tical as well as diplomatic objects. To the extreme and 
opposite movements which menace society all the parties to 
the treaty or understanding are resolutely opposed, Prince 
Bismark has openly defied the Ultramontane faction, which 
with its usual infatuation resisted the establishment of German 
unity. The Pore has riever revoked his audacious declaration 
that the existing Austrian Constitution was invalid; and the 
very existence of the Italian Kingdom is incompatible with 
the triumph of the Holy See. A far more formidable enemy 
than the aged and toothless lion of the Vatican may perhaps 


‘have been present to the thoughts of the statesmen who met 


at Gastein and Salzburg. The power and numbers of the Inter- 
national Association have probably been exaggerated; but 
the opinions which it embodies are held by a section of every 
European community. The transfer of mutual antagonism 
from nations to classes was illustrated by the admission of a 
Prussian Socialist into the governing body of the Parisian 
Commune, Even in the height of the irritation against the 
foreign conqueror, the Socialist demagogues were anxious to 
proclaim that they hated capitalists and gentlemen more than 
they hated Prussians. It is perhaps natural that the challenge 
should be accepted by Governments representing the social order 
which is threatened with destruction; but alliances for the 
maintenance or repression of any kind of political opinion have 
hitherto been found objectionable ; and they involve a special 
danger. It is undesirable that the promoters of revolution in 
any country should be able to argue that the Government 
which they oppose is backed by foreign support against its 
own subjects. The Paris Commune made the most of the 
limited understanding which had been established between 
the Government of Versailles and the Prussian Generals com- 
manding the army of oceupation. If the International Associ- 
ation finds itself exposed to the combined hostility of the allied 
Governments, it will be able in Germany, in Austria, and in 
Italy to appeal to patriotic prejudice against alien dictation. 
In his possible conflicts with internal disorder, Prince Bismark 
will perhaps hereafter understand the mistake which he com- 
mitted in causing. the German Parliament to be elected 

universal suffrage. Comparing the French Legislative Body 
of five or six years ago with the Prussian House of Deputies, 
he arrived at the sound conclusion that the cultivated classes 
are the natural champions of liberty; and he failed to foresee 
that they would be his best allies in the preservation of order. 
Where political issues are involved, the masses are often more 
manageable than a select constituency ; but in a struggle for 
the maintenance of property it is unsafe to rely upon numbers. 


THE TRURO ELECTION. 


Gap emac has followed the example of East Surrey, and two 
seats have thus been lost to the Ministry since the Ses- 
sion closed. The Liberal journals are fertile in explanations 
and excuses, but no sort of ingenuity can get rid of the fact 
that another gap has been made in the ranks of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S majority, and that the triumph of the Conservatives is 
again owing to the deliberate defection of a large section of the 
Liberals. Little more than two-thirds of the registered 
electors went to the poll. It appears from the returns of 
previous elections that the Conservatives did not put forth 
their full strength in favour of Colonel Hoae, but the number 
of Liberals who abstained from voting was proportionately 
much greater. Some of the Liberals, it is said, even voted for 
the Conservative candidate. It may be conceded to the 
anxious apologists of the Government that if the Liberal party 
hhad been united they would have carried their man, and that 
it was because they were not united that they failed to do so. 
We are unable, however, to understand what consolation is 
to be derived from this mode of stating the case. It is surely 
more damaging to the Government that should be 
continually defeated, not by sudden energy and unexpected 
efforts on the part of the Conservatives, but by the mutinous 
withdrawal of a large body of their own party who disap- 
prove the conduct and distrust the future policy of their 
leaders. To say that the Liberals lost a seat because they 


were not united is much the same as saying that 4 man | 


died because he ceased to live, At Truro the Conservatives, 


under the peculiar circumstances of the case, had 

a better candidate to fight with than in East Surrey, It is 
true that Colonel Hoae has been in Parliament before, and: 
has had some practice both in speaking and in the manage. 
ment of public business; but it may be questioned whether 
those qualifications were known to the constituents before 
whom he suddenly appeared, almost at the last moment, 
when it was generally expected that the Liberal candidatg 
to whom Mr. Smiru had given way would walk over the 
course. If Mr. Jenxins’s speeches were far from di 

they were pretty well counterbalanced by the strange blunder. 
ing on the other side. The zeal of Mr. Gorst, who is now 
the chief election agent of the Carlton Club, appears to be of 
that dangerous kind which TaLLreyranp dreaded. The Cornish 
people are notoriously clannish and exclusive. It has een 
usual for Truro to be represented by men of its own coun 
and the peaceable division of the representation between the 
two parties, which has hitherto been respected, was probabl 
owing to the fact that the people thought more of local eon. 
nexions than of political distinctions. Utterly disregarding these 
prejudices, Mr. Gorsr not only hurried down Colonel Hogg, 
who is a stranger to the district, but himself headed a band of 
Constitutional Working-men from Westminster, who went 
about declaring that they had come at their own expense out 
of pure love for the Constitution, and who lectured the 
Cornishmen on their duties, as if Westminster had somehow g 
monopoly of constitutional wisdom, and the people of Truro 
were a body of benighted Rip van WInKLEs who had just 
turned up suddenly above ground. After affronting Tre, Pol, 
and Pen in this exasperating manner, Mr. Gorst would have 
had himself to blame if his candidate had been rejected. 


Colonel Hoce appears to be a Conservative of a moderats 
or negative type. He disapproved the Irish Church Act, but 
sympathized with the Land measure, and would have given ita 
general support had he been in Parliament when it was under 
consideration. He has no faith in the magic of sentimental legis- 
lation. More modest and practical schemes of sanitary im- 
provement should, he promised, have his hearty support. The 
leading principle of Colonel Hoaa’s politics, as far as any- 
thing definite can be gathered from hustings speeches, is an 
aversion to restless change, and it was probably on this 
ground that he appealed with most success to the electors on 
both sides. It was better, he thought, to be obstructive than 
destructive, and it was necessary, before making any change, 
to be quite sure that it would be an improvement. The 
doctrine that whatever is is right is at least more reason- 
able than the counter theory with which we are now so un- 
pleasantly familiar, that whatever is is wrong. It is an obvious 
commonplace, which “earnest” Radicals ignore, that a thing 
may be bad in itself and yet not so bad but that it may 
be made worse by hasty and violent attempts at change. 
It is presumable that an institution which has existed fora 
long time, however objectionable it may be in theory, has 
practically adapted itself to the convenience of the commu- 
nity, or that circumstances have been adapted to it 9% 
as to supply its deficiencies or correct its faults. To up- 
root it therefore implies not merely the ruin of the insti- 
tution itself, but the dangerous disturbance of the whole 
state of things which in the course of time has grown 
up around it. The temper of the nation has always 
been opposed to continuous and feverish revolutions, and 
it is not improbable that the class of candidates who will 
be most successful in the next elections in England will be 
of much the same type as Colonel Hoae, whether they call 
themselves Liberals or Conservatives. Mr. GLApstone has 
forced the pace, and the country craves at least breathing 
time in the race of revolution. After his letter denouncing 
the Ananras and Sapruira policy of the Government, Mr. 
Jenkins could hardly call himselt anything but an indepen- 
dent Liberal; but at the last he hinted that he had made his 
peace with the leaders of his party, and it was assumed that 
they had agreed to go as far as he desired. How far that is, 
Mr. Jenkins himself appears to be hardly able to tell. He re- 
pudiates, as we expected he would, the logical consequences 
of the doctrines to which he still professes to adhere, and is 
highly indignant that a politician who advocates only the or- 
ganization of labour and redistribution of landed prope 
as duties of the State should be stigmatized as a Socialist 
Communist. The excited language in which he denounced 
an aristocracy brooding on the land and manufacturers flay- 
ing labour alive in the streets naturally suggested the applica- 
tion of sharp and decisive remedies. Mr. JENKrNs has himse 
to blame if his opinions have been misconstrued. He will 
now have leisure to reflect on the mischief which may be done 
by a hasty writer or speaker who inflames the passions of 
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mob by reckless vituperation of the classes above it, and who 
countenances wild doctrines of social justice, from the 
Jogical and natural results of which, when they are pointed 
to him, he himself shrinks in amazement and dismay. 
We wish that Mr. Avausrus SmirH could spare one of the 
Scilly Islands, over which he seems to rule with such austere 
put wholesome philanthropy, to Mr. Jenkins and his friends 
for a short time, and let them try their hand on alittle colony 
of Gixx’s Babies. A taste of practice is the best cure for 
fnciful and fantastic theorists. 

Since the East Surrey election Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. 
GoscueN have both been heard on behalf of the Government, 
put their pleadings have been of no avail. Mr. JENKINS 
having started as an a Liberal, who did not hesitate 
to criticize the conduct of the Mini in severe terms, Mr. 
A. SuitH seems to have thought that he had no choice but to 
present himself as a steady and faithful Ministerialist. It is 
not denied that when it came to be a question between Mr. 
Jevains and Mr. Smiru, Mr. Jenkins was preferred on account 
of the vigorous manner in which he applied the lash to the 
packs of his leaders. Mr. SmirH was too complacent for a 
large section of the Liberals. If he had preserved his 
independence,’ he would no doubt have been returned, 

of philosophical radicalism lately justified its philoso 

the judicial severity with which, in a of 
Bautos, it pointed the moral of the East Surrey election; and 
it appears to be now determined not to leave the unhappy 
Government which it supports a leg to stand on. It points 
out with cruel candour that, while the East Surrey election 
proved the dissatisfaction of the Radicals, the Truro election 
is conclusive evidence of the defection of the Whigs and 
moderate Liberals. It may be asked, by whom, then, is the 
Government supported? We find that, in the same week, Mr. 
Muwpeba was “ received with much disfavour” at Sheffield, 
when he endeavoured to vindicate the general conduct of the 

inistry ; while at Perth Mr. Arruur Krynairp, hitherto the 
most faithful and even abject of Ministerial supporters, turned 
against them, and frankly confessed that the Government had 


_ ost ground, and had shown a lamentable want of tact. Not 


many months since Mr. Kinnarrp supplied Mr. GLapsTone 
with an adroitly worded explanation of his proffers of assist- 
ance to the Pope, to which the Premrer had merely to answer 
“Yes,” in order to put himself right with the Scotch con- 
stituencies without compromising himself with those of 
Ireland. But Mr. Kinnarrp now entreats “the people of 
“Scotland to speak out boldly and clearly ” in order to pre- 
vent Mr. GLapsTone from handing over the education of 
Ireland absolutely to the Jesuits. Of course the only way in 
which the people of Scotland can speak out, in accordance 
with this advice, is by rejecting Gladstonian candidates. At 
Whitby Mr. Giapstone assumed that there was a general 
misapprehension as to the conduct and policy of the 
Government which his speech would correct. It can- 
not be supposed that Truro is misled by an wunprin- 
cipled metropolitan press. The public opinion of that 
remote Cornish borough is under the almost exclusive direc- 
tion of abie and virtuous provincial editors; and it is evident 
that some new theory must be started to account for its dis- 
affection. The simple explanation of these electoral disasters 
is that Mr. GLapsTonE, without satisfying the extreme wing 
of his party, is alienating his more moderate supporters by 
coquetting with democracy. It was evident that after Lord 
Patmerston’s death a number of important questions would 
have to be faced and settled. Household suffrage has been 
established, the Irish Church abolished, the land tenure of 
Ireland revolutionized, a system of national education provided 
for England, and selection—whether by favour or merit re- 
mains to be seen—established as the rule of promotion in the 
army. The country has had enough of change for the present ; 
it 18 prosperous and at ease, and wants rest. 


M. THIERS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 
M THIERS has appealed to the most exalted elements of 


* national character for two months’ leave of absence 
for the Assembly. France, he declares, is “too just, too 
 ensible, too much accustomed to measure the limits of human 

endurance,” to grudge the Deputies a holiday. For himself 
and his Cabinet he asks no such privilege. Legislatures may 
Play, but Ministers must work. They only sue for time to 
Prepare Bills for the next Session. It is not merely to amuse 
emselves, however, that the Deputies are dismissed for the 
vacation, They have a holiday task set them. It is in the 


intimacy of their homes that the country will be able to tell 
them what it thinks, what it wishes. Especially it will tell 
them whether it wishes France to be a Monarchy or a Repub- 
lic. Perhaps M. Turers intends the Assembly to draw the 
unwelcome inference that, if it is necessary for them to con~ 
sult their constituents on this point, the simplest way of doing 
so would be to give their constituents an opportunity of re- 


turning other representatives. There is nothing like a general 
election for enabling a country to say what it thinks and 
what it wishes. Considering the use the Assembly has made 


of its time, it cannot be said that France would have any 

great cause to regret a dissolution. The majority has become 

more and more perverse as the Session advanced, until in the 

debate on M. Ravinev’s Bill to transfer the Government offices 

from Paris to Versailles, it seemed bent on setting prudence 

and common sense at defiance. Even when it at length yielded 

to the remonstrances of the Keeper of the Seals, and accepted 

a compromise, the votes given in favour of the Ministerial 

amendment to M. RavixeL’s motion were only forty-three 

more than those given against it, and only twenty-one more 

than the number required for its adoption. ‘The French 

Assembly, following a plan which has lately been imported 

into the House of Commons, takes its divisions on the principle 

of a measure when the Bill is what with us would be called 

in Committee, and the debates on the important clauses are 

consequently quite as general as those at the stage which 

answers to the English Second Reading. ‘The first clause 

of M. Ravinet’s Bill provided for the continuance of the 
Assembly and the Ministers at Versailles, and for the imme- 

diate establishment there of such of the public offices as 
are essential to the conduct of the Government. It was not 

till late in the discussion that M. Duravre thought fit to take 

any part in it. He then announced that, while the Cabinet 

would consent to the adoption of the first part of this clause, 

they would ask the Assembly to reject the second part. 
Confessedly this was but an unsatisfactory mode of dealing 

with the question. Its object is to continue the present 
severance between the Legislature and the public offices, 
out of dislike to the only way in which it is at present 
possible to bring them together. But there are times when 
even a strong Government must condescend to weak ex- 
pedients, and though M. Tuters is all-powerful at times 
in the Assembly, his ability to control it depends on his 
management of a majority which is occasionally almost un- 
manageable. If the Cabinet had opposed M. Raviner’s Bill, 
there is every reason to think that they would have been 
beaten on a division. The Right will yield in many things to 
the guidance of wiser heads than their own, but there is one 
thing which they will not do. They will not trust them- 
selves inside Paris. It is not an unnatural feeling per- 
haps that prompts this frank acknowledgment of alarm. 
Paris has so long tyrannized over the provinces, has 
so often made the lightest expression of her will out- 
weigh the convictions and wishes of the rest of France, has 
taken so many generations of the rural population and shown 
them to their parents more Parisian than the Parisians 
themselves, that she has come to be regarded by those who 
have suffered so much at her hands with a mixture of 
hatred and terror which almost deprives them of reason. 
Nothing short of this can explain the use by one of the 
speakers in favour of M. Raviner’s Bill of the argument that, 
as Providence had divorced the Assembly from Paris, it would 
be fighting against divine guidance not to make the separa- 
tion eternal. M. Brun had apparently forgotten the means 
by which that divorce had been accomplished. He had for- 
gotten that it was to her position as the capital of France that 
Paris owed the long agony of the siege, and that it would be 
but a thankless return for what she had suffered to make the 
disasters inflicted on her by a foreign enemy the measure of 
the treatment she is hencetorward to receive from her ojn 
countrymen. 

In combating a sentiment of this strength, direct opposition 
is hopeless, unless those who offer it can afford to disregard 
consequences. With an assured majority at his back, M. 
Duraure would probably have taken a different tone. He 
would have accepted one of the amendments decreeing the 
immediate return of the Assembly to Paris, and would have 
left his opponents to discover by degrees how much exaggera- 
tion had been mingled with their fears. But on this question 
the Government had no assured majority. On the contrary, 
they had good ground for believing that they would find them- 
selves in a decided minority. The division on M. Target's 
amendment proved the correctness of this estimate. More than 
three hundred members voted for the retention of the words 
in the first clause which M. Target and the Government pro- 
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to omit. If twenty-two more had joined them, the 
Government would have been defeated, and no doubt consi- 
derably more than this number were only induced to follow 
M. Duraure’s lead by the concession made to their wishes as 
regards the remainder of the clause. M. Duraure probably 
went quite as far as it was possible to go with safety when he de- 
clared that the Cabinet could not consent to see the Assembly 
for ever shut out from the capital, and Paris severed from 
France. The blindness of the Right would be less inexcusable if 
the providential absence of the Assembly from Paris had not 
been followed by the Communist insurrection. As it is, how- 
ever, they have enjoyed and neglected the advantage of seeing 
their own theory in actual operation. The alleged justifica- 
tion of the Commune was the existence of an irreconcilable 
division between Paris and France. The alleged justification 
of the “ proposition Ravine. ” is the existence of an irrecon- 
cilable division between France and Paris. Of the two the 
Communist way of dealing with this state of things was more 
defensible than that favoured by the majority in the Assembly. 
The Commune wished, as the Right wish now, to place 
Paris outside France; but, this being done, the one professed 
itself willing to leave France to govern itself, while the other 
proposed to go on governing Paris all the same. One 
of two inferences necessarily follows from this latter policy. 
Either the Right are convinced that to give to Paris 
her natural place in the country is incompatible with 
orderly freedom, or they are resolved to govern France after 
a fashion that will command no support in the educated 
class which finds its natural centre in the capital. If the first 
conclusion is well founded, the Right must believe the unity 
of France to be a lost cause. A nation that abandons its hold 
on its great cities is a nation on the eve of disintegration. If 
the second conclusion is the true one, the Right are preparing 
to repeat in a different form the experiment of the Second 
Empire. The post of Saviour of Society is to be put into 
commission. France is to be governed on Napoleonic princi- 
ples under Legitimist or Orleanist names. 


It would be well if the Assembly had for once taken ex- 
ample by the Protectionist Minister of Finance. M. Povyer- 
QuerTizr has been quietly doing the work to which, if the 
Legislature were better advised, it would have been content to 
limit its exertions. While all parties in the Assembly have 
been trying to outmanceuvre each other, and to advance the 
cause of Monarchy or Republicanism under cover of making 
certain indispensable arrangements for the eonduct of public 
affairs, M. Pouyer-Quertizr has been busy about the one 
matter which ought to occupy the thoughts of every French- 
man. Nothing can be less dignified or less patriotic than to 
debate constitutional theses while any part of France is 
occupied by foreign troops. To enter upon such discussions 
before the German army has evacuated France is to prefer 
the interests of a party to those of the nation—first, by wasting 
on less important subjects the energy which ought to find 
full employment in accelerating the payment of the indemnity, 
and secondly, by running the risk of giving the Germans an 
excuse for delaying their departure. It is a piece of good 
fortune quite beyond the deserts of the Assembly that the 
discussions at Versailles have not been reproduced, on a 
larger scale and with an accompaniment of physical violence, 
in other parts of France, in which case the German Govern- 
ment would ‘have been justified in retaining a material 
security against the money loss which might be entailed 
on them by a civil war. Nor can it be said that the 
Assembly would have had its time insufficiently occupied 
if it had confined itself to these pressing duties. The dis- 
cussion of the Budget might properly have been spread over 
the whole summer, instead of being partly hurried over in 
the closing weeks of the Session and partly adjourned 
till after the recess. In this respect M. Tu1ers must bear 
his full share of the blame. To all appearance he has set his 
heart on curing the financial malady by the vigorous ap- 
plication of Protectionist nostrums, and has put off the dis- 
cussion of his proposals in the hope of their finding acceptance 
from the weariness rather than from the judgment of the De- 
puties. But this policy could not have secured even the partial 
success it has met with if the Assembly had not played into the 
hands of the Preswent by eagerly taking upavariety of questions 
which it had much better have left alone. No Government 
could have played fast and loose with a Legislature that refused 
to discuss any proposal submitted to it until it had determined 
how the indemnity was to be paid in the quickest, and raised 
in the easiest, manner. If the Assembly had wished to travel 
beyond these limits, there were other aspects of the financial 
question which might profitably have occupied any leisure 
that had remained over. The reduction of expenditure is at 


least as important for France as the increase of taxation, 
and the reconciliation of her needs as a great Power with 
her needs as a defeated Power is a labour great enough tg 
demand, for the next year or two at all events, all the time 
and energy alike of her Executive and her Legislature, 


MR. BUTT AND LIMERICK. 


1 pane the time when Mr. Burr announced himself ag 5 
candidate for the representation of Limerick it was certajy 
that he would be returned. Whether Mr. Burr has been , 
Conservative, a waverer, or an apologist for Fenianism, he hag 
always displayed the kind of eloquence which Irishmen love, 
Since the days of O’ConNELL no orator of equal pretensions. 
has adopted the trade of agitation. He would probably havyg 
succeeded better if he had had, like O’ConNELL, the fortune. 
to be born a RomanCatholic; for the priests never thoroughly 
trust the professions of an heretical supporter. It is true thag 
Mr. Burr is ostensibly devoted to the cause of sectarian 
education, and that as a candidate for Limerick he ig 
anxious to establish a Catholic University; but, as some 
casuists hold that good works not inspired by faith are 
sinful, so devotion to priestly supremacy is suspicious except 
on the part of a true believer. According to Mr. Bur, 
religious equality is to be one of the consequences of home 
rule; and no principle is more sincerely detested by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Irish sedition has a natural connex- 
ion with Continental revolution,whichismore earnestly hostile to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood than toEmperors or constitutional 
Kings. With the populace Mr. Burt succeeds better than 
with the priests, notwithstanding his sincere and conscientious 
desire that Catholic principles and views should be taught in 
an orthodox and privileged University. The revived Parliament 
which he proposes to summon within a few years in College Green 
is understood on all sides to have a merely figurative as wellas 
a@ prospective existence. Before the Union there was a House 
of Lords in Ireland as well as a House of Commons, and the 
authority of the Crown was at least as fully recognised as in 
England. For eighteen years the Parliament was independent, 
except as far as it was managed by patronage and corruption; 
and yet it was against the Constitution which Mr. Burr would 
restore that the heroes whose names he significantly mentioned 
rebelled. When an orator runs over the bead-roll of rebels 
to provoke the applause of his audience, it is a transparent 
pretence to deny that he desires to inculcate rebellious doc- 
trines.s Emmetr and Wo.re Tone, and the conceited and 
frivolous adventurer Lord Epwarp Fitz@ERaLD, attempted in- 
surrections against a Government which ruled Ireland with the 
aid of a native Parliament. Mr. Burr must be fully aware 
that not half-a-dozen Irish peers would consent to the repeal 
of the Union; and the gentry whose ancestors sat in the Irish 
House of Commons are almost equally unanimous in their 
loyalty to the actual Constitution. 


In the same spirit Mr. Burr boasts that he was the chief 
promoter of the agitation for the release of the Fenian convicts. 
In his rhetorical fashion he went forth first with hundreds, 
then with thousands, and finally, in exceedingly round num- 
bers, with two hundred thousand followers, “to demand of the 
“ British Government the release of the captives.” That he 
was, according to his highly probable statement, not cowed 
by the charge of Fenianism, was creditable to his judgment 
rather than to his valour. The noble quality of fearlessness 
is never exhibited with greater convenience than in the entire 
absence of danger. Under the tyrannical rule of England, 
treason may be talked with an impunity so perfect that the 
only difficulty of eloquent patriots is to outbluster the last 
seditious declaimer. ‘I'he risk which might have arisen from 
the amnesty meetings was not to Mr. Burr or to his as- 
sociates, but to the convicts for whom they professed a noisy 
sympathy. The imprisonment of the Fenian criminals was 
probably prolonged by the agitation, because the Government 
was afraid of outraging English opinion if it had yielded 
immediately to menace; and there have been Ministers who 
would have peremptorily declined even to consider the question 
of amnesty while Mr. Burt’s 200,000 men were marching “ in 
“their might and majesty to the hill of Cabra.” If Irishmen wish 
to display moral and political courage, they must use entirely 
different language from that to which Mr. Burr owes notoriety 
and popularity. To tell the truth, to support the law, to re- 
concile hostile parties, would be a work requiring courage as 
well as honesty and wisdom. ‘To inflame the passions of 
mobs by reminiscences of Emmetr and Woure Tone is easy 
and perfectly safe. Politicians of Mr. Burr's stamp cherish a 
well-founded and cynical contempt for the understandings of 
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jn honourable battle against policemen who supposed them- 
selves to be at peace. If Irishmen may with Mr. Burr's. 
approval laudably kill unoffending Englishmen in the streets 
of an English town, it is evident that the enemy might, by all 
the laws of war, have anticipated the attack. 


It would be useless to inquire whether, after repealing the |, 


Union, Mr. Burr is provided with an alternative scheme of 
government. The Fenians with whom he is not afraid of 
being identified propose to establish a Republic of the 
American type, while the orators of three weeks ago affected 
a hankering after France and “ the glorious MacMaunon.” The 
priests, with good reason, dread the success of the Fenian 
licy, because it would not conduce to the supremacy of those 
Catholic principles which Mr. Butt is so anxious to promote. 
The impertinent French deputation may perhaps have origi- 
nally been invited in the hope of cementing an alliance between 
legitimate orthodoxy in France and Ultramontane disaffection 
in Ireland; but the mobs and the language of the agitators 
may well have frightened the priests, though they failed to 
shock the - prejudices of the foreign visitors. The priests 
may affect sympathy with the Repeal faction as long as it 
seems likely to be popular, but they would cordially 
rejoice in the defeat of a rival Association. Mr. Burr has 
prudently abstained from pledging himself either to the main- 
tenance or to the abolition of Royalty in Ireland, and he 
deserves a certain kind of credit for not professing any special 
attachment to the Crown. An educated politician and lawyer 
cannot but understand the impossibility of yoking together two 
countries respectively governed on the English system by the 
game titular ruler, It would be easier for a subject to serve 
two masters than for a constitutional King or Queen to 
follow the advice of two independent Cabinets. Mr. Martin, 
when he warns his enemies that his allegiance to the QuEEN is 
not extended to her English subjects, forgets that the QuEEN 
ean do nothing except through Ministers who are respon- 
sible to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Home rule 
or Repeal, if it has any practical meaning, involves entire 
separation, and the establishment in Ireland of a Republic in 
which democratic leaders would compete for power with the 
priests. If the new State aspired to the rank ofa nation, it must 
organize an army, and perhaps a navy, a Treasiry, and a Civil 
Service. The colonies would be exclusively connected with 
Great Britain, and Irishmen would no longer be eligible for 
employment in the public departments in England. If the 
Trish Government engaged in intrigues with any foreign Power 
against English interests, or in the highly probable contingency 
of a persecution of the Protestants, it would be impossible for 
any English Government to resist the inevitable demand for 
the reconquestof the island. It is, on the whole, cheaper and 
more prudent to anticipate and discountenance rebellion. 
Candidates for Irish boroughs cannot be prevented from 
taking the opportunity to talk sedition ; but public meetings 
for treasonable purposes may undoubtedly be suppressed. 
There is no doubt that the election of members disaffected 
to the existing Constitution causes serious inconvenience; but 
the disappointment of Liberal politicians and the exultation 
f thoughtless Conservatives are unreasonable or premature. 
The abolition of the Protestant Church Establishment has 
either reconciled or disarmed the great body of the priests, 
although the laity perhaps may have been indifferent both 
to the abuse and to the remedy. ‘The Irish Land Act, if it 
has not produced gratitude, has at least redressed the most 
urgent or the most plausible of popular grievances. The 
tradition of treason isnot readily interrupted; but the popu- 
lation of Ireland is principally occupied in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of unprecedented prosperity. In a published letter 
a to Mr. Guapstone, Sir H. W. Barroy, as a 
and lo itician of the Liberal school, finds no; 
denand to a Lag behalf of Ireland so urgent as the 
ission of a certain number of Roman Catholic members to 
the Cihinet. If any discontented body of Irishmen would be 
Sratifi hy the promotion of the respectable gentleman who 
‘sbrs the Post Office, it would be a pity to baulk their 
modest asirations; but, in truth, the Irish consti‘uencies are 
more to blme than English Prime Ministers for the practical 
exclusion ¢: their representatives from the highest offices. 
= CiIcHESt:y Fortescus is an Irishman, and it is an acci- 
isa, Lorp Cuance.tor of Ire- 
isa j 
United Ki Zalous Catholic, been made a peer of the 


“members who are elected to express the hostility of their 
‘country to the Imperial Government, nor are the nominees of 
‘the priests in docile counties of the stuff out of which states- 
men are manufactured. At the present moment an Irishman 
‘is Governor-General of India; and if any Irish constituency 
will discover and send to Parliament a statesman as eloquent 
as Mr. Guapstoxe and somewhat less flighty, no local 

er ag interfere with his promotion to the.place.of Prime 


KING AMADEO, 
— young King of Spar has in his brief career given 
so many proofs of good sense that he may be trusted 
not: to rely too confidently on his present popularity. That a 
spirited young King should look well and bear himself grace- 
fully, that he should review troops, return the:salutations of 
assembled crowds, and show a general interest inthe customs 
of the country, may perhaps appear to simple-minded villagers 


-and townsmen achievements worthy of enthusiastic admira- 


tion; but King Amapzo is probably conscious that he has 
only accomplished the preliminary part of his task. By 
making himself personally known to the inhabitants of the 
provinces as well as of the capital, he is doing his best to 
secure for himself a fair trial; and perhaps frugal Spaniards 
may be gratified by the information that he gets up early, 
and that he spends little time over breakfast and dimer. 
As compared with his former competitors for the Crown, 
he has an advantage in the impossibility that anything can 
be said against him. The crowds which assemble to applaud 
him on his journey are willing to give him credit for the 
services which he may perhaps hereafter render to the 
country. The reception which he has obtained seems to 
prove that the prejudice against Royalty in Spain is con- 
fined toa minority. A King is better qualified than a Presi- 
dent of a Republic to serve as a symbol of national 

ness and unity. Claims founded on merit are disputable 
and invidious, but there can be no doubt as to the pre- 
eminent rank of a King. The multitude may perhaps not 
appreciate the more important qualities of permanence and of 
impartiality among contending factions. The King of Spain 
has been apprenticed early to his craft, and, if he retains his 
position, he will in time acquire larger experience than any 
Minister or any leader of Opposition. Up to the present time 
he has judiciously exhibited an even exaggerated respect for 
the strict rules of constitutional government, but in time he 
will find it necessary to exercise a direct influence on public 
policy. Some of the advisers by whom he is surrounded, in- 
cluding the present Prime Minister, are capable statesmen ; 
and if the Kine can overcome the difficulties which are likely 
to beset the early part of his reign, he may perhaps profit by 
the accident which deprived him of his original patron and 
_principal supporter. Prim must, as long as he lived and re- 
mained in power, have been the first man in Spain. 

The history of the last three years seems to show that the 
Spaniards are not extraordinarily difficult to govern. General 
and growing prosperity conduces greatly to the maintenance of 
order. The public and private misconduct of Queen IsaBELLa 
affected the Court, the upper classes, and the army more 
immediately than it concerned the bulk of the population. 
The revolution by which she was dethroned was accepted by 
the. country with languid approval, and the announcement on 
the part of the Provisional Government that a King would in 
due time be forthcoming excited neither impatience nor dis- 
satisfaction. Attempts at disturbance by Carlists or Repub-. 
licans were easily suppressed ; and it seemed possible that a 
nominal monarchy without a King might last for a long 
term of years. The Regency of Serrano was a casual experi- 
ment of a new kind of government which has since been 
adopted in France; but Pri, unlike M. Tuers, was anxious 
to terminate as soon as possible a professedly temporary 
arrangement. After several failures, of which one incidentally 
served as a pretext for a great Continental war, he selected the 
young Prince who seems to have a fair chance of founding 
a dynasty. One unsatisfactory consequence has followed from 
the establishment of a definitive form of government. The 
union of the parties who made the last revolution, and who 
acted together under Pri and Serrano, has been violently 
dissolved; and it is not known whether the Progressists, of 
whom the present Ministry is formed, command a majority in 
the Cortes. If Szrrano and Topete with their friends engage 
in active Opposition, the Republicans may again prove trouble- 
some, and even formidable. The Duke of Montrensizr has 
‘been injudiciously\ affronted, and any partisans who may still 
adhere to the cause of Queen IsaBeLLa or her gon will not fail 


Tt is impossible to make Ministers of 


B2 


ir disciples; and at the same time they fully appreciate: | a 
andi ‘the inetheustible tolerance of English 
administration. According to the doctrine which they = 
te : h, England and Ireland are at this moment 
me habitually preach, a 
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to join in any combination which may embarrass the Govern- 
ment. In the event of a general election, the personal popu- 
larity of the Kine may perhaps tend to increase the strength 
of the Ministers; but it is easy to foresee that business will 
not proceed as smoothly as the pageants of the Kina’s pro- 


vincial progress. Some of the leading members of the |. 


Progressist party have refused to serve under ZorRILLA. 


It would seem that religious animosity is for the present |’ 


suspended in Spain. According to the accounts of newspaper 
Correspondents, the rural clergy shout and weep with their 
flocks when King Amapeo pauses to show himself at a village 
or railway station. Hopes are perhaps entertained that the 
son of the contumacious King of ITaLy may be inclined to re- 
enter the fold of orthodox conformity. Nothing can be more 
judicious than attention to religious observances; and it is 
unnecessary and inexpedient to court any quarrel with the 
priesthood ; but a dupe or bigot will always be insecure on 
the throne of Spain. No part of the late QuEEN’s conduct and 
character was more unpopular than the devotion to the 
Church and to the Pore which she combined with a re- 
markably lax morality. The Spanish bishops and clergy 
have little influence with the educated classes, and, as long 
as they are not persecuted, they will probably not exert 
themselves to spread disaffection among the peasantry. The 
more extreme politicians of the order are divided among 
themselves between the male heir of the Bournon family 
and the son of the late Queen. All sections of the clergy 
have equal reason to dread the accession to power of the 
Republicans, who in Spain, as in France, are deadly 
enemies of the Catholic Church. As there is no hope of 
restoring either of the Bourson families, prudent ecclesiastics 
will perhaps hold that even a Prince of the House of Savoy 
may be tolerated as the alternative of a Republic. Nothing 
is known with respect to the more important question of the 
feeling of the army. Since the death of Prim no conspicuous 
leader is left to make his influence with the soldiery an instru- 
ment for attaining political power; yet it would be premature 
to assume that the era of military revolutions is absolutely 
closed. O’Donnett, Narvarz, and Prim himself, attained 
power by movements beginning with mutinies; and not a 
single instance occurred of any popular resistance to the 
decision of the army. After his final triumph Pri was in 
the habit of addressing admirable exhortations to the troops 
on the duty of implicit obedience to the civil power; but 
perhaps the moral effect of his precepts may have been im- 
paired by the recollection of his practical exploits. If 
the Kine is adroit enough to attach the army to his 
own person, he may guard himself against a danger which 
constantly impended over his predecessors. Young as he is, 
he has had greater experience of real war than any Spanish 
general; and although he may not have been entrusted with 
serious responsibility in the Austrian campaign, he proved 
that he inherited the personal courage which has always been 
an attribute of his family. 


At first sight there seems to be something whimsical in the 
applause lavished on a King of whose existence the majority 
of Spaniards were ignorant only twelve months ago. The 
cynical observer may reflect that the King of Porrucat or 
Prince Leopotp of HoHENZzOLLERN would, but for causes with 
which the Spanish people have no concern, perhaps at this 
moment have been objects of the welcome which is be- 
stowed on King Amapeo; yet the populace might, under 
due instruction, vindicate their own apparent levity as a 
proof and result of sound political instinct. By whatever 
process he may have been raised to the throne, AMADEO is 
actually King of Spain, and his countrymen properly respect 
in his person the representative of their own dignity. The 
bees have always been esteemed politic insects, chiefly 
because, as naturalists assert, they have the gift of cre- 
ating upon fit occasion a queen, to whom they are after- 
wards abjectly devoted. There is no use in a King who 
is not in a certain sense sacred and irresponsible. At the 
worst his greatness and his security are identified with the 
national interests, whereas patriots and adventurers too often 
pursue special objects of their own. If the King of Spain is 
well advised, he will not show too eager a desire to retain his 
power or to perpetuate his dynasty. Leopotp of Belgium, 
the first King of a new kingdom, took every opportunity of in- 
timating to his subjects that, if necessary, he could dispense 
with the Crown which he had assumed for the benefit of the 
nation. It was the chief misfortune of the Emperor of the 
Frencu that, having never been heartily recognised as an 
hereditary ruler, he shaped, or was thought to shape, his 
domestic and foreign policy rather for the purpose of consoli- 
dating his power than of consulting the true interests of the 


country. It is possible that the Duke of Monrpensier mj 
have been as eligible a candidate as the present Kine; but 
impartial Royalists will feel that the cause of monarchy wonlq 
be injuriously affected by the failure of the present experi. 
ment; and for them any tolerable King is better than none, 


. THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


fap strike of engineers at Newcastle has been followe} 
within the last few days by a strike of the same class of 
operatives at Brussels, and the agents of the Internationa} 
Association are anxious to take credit to themselves for hayij 
brought about this simultaneous revolt—to use the jargon of 
their school—of labour against capital. The Belgian strike 
appears to have been on a very small scale, and to have 
proved abortive; while at Newcastle the employers haye 
been able to secure and to retain the services of at least 
half as many men as they employed before the strike. Jt 
would be absurd to imagine that strikes are peculiar to 
England, and that we are doomed to a perpetual and ex. 
clusive monopoly of these unpleasant incidents. Other 
countries, as their social and industrial circumstances are 
assimilated to those of England, will have to pass through 
similar experiences. It is much more prebable that 
strikes will become as frequent and familiar in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere as they are here, than that English 
manufacturers will be able to procure workmen from abroad 
whenever they want them. There is undoubtedly a gradual 
movement towards equality in the condition of English and 
foreign workmen, both as regards wages and independence. In 
the meantime the very considerable difference which exists in 
the scale of pay and hours of work on the Continent as com- 
pared with the average in this country, coupled with the rapid 
improvement of foreign workmanship, and with increasing faci- 
lities of transport for all kinds of goods, cannot fail to expose 
our manufacturers to dangerous and—if our operatives con- 
tinue to raise their demands—to disastrous competition. 
The Times discredits the apprehension that, if the strikes for 
shorter hours are successful, there will be a decline in national 
production. The production will remain the same, it argues, 
only more producers must be employed to ensure it; but this 
reasoning leaves out of account altogether, just as the Union- 
ists do, the inevitable effect of the increased cost of produec- 
tion on the demand for the article. An increase in the 
number of workers implies an enlargement of the factories, 
and additional machinery, for which no return will be obtained. 
The measure of the producing power of a country is not how 
much it can produce if it chooses, but how much it is worth 
its while to produce; and this is necessarily determined by the 
demand for its products in the markets of the world. It is 
revolting to sentimentalists that labour should be placed on 
the same level as fuel or raw materials, but all are equally 
elements in the cost of production; and it is quite certain that 
a benevolent desire to render the position of English mechanics 
more easy and comfortable will not lead consumers, especially the 
foreign consumers on whom our trade largely depends, to pay 
a high price for English goods if they can obtain articles of the 
same quality at a lower price elsewhere. The Times, which ina 
mischievously reckless and amazingly ignorant article had 
declared that the nine hours’ movement was reasonable and 
necessary, and blamed the masters severely for not at once 
assenting to it, two days afterwards recanted, and explained 
that the real object of the movement was, as we have re- 
peatedly stated it to be, to provide employment for surplus 
labour by artificial means. It is, in fact, intended to operate 
in precisely the same way and to the same end as the rules 
against “ chasing,” piecework, and overtime, and the various 
other contrivances for restraining the activity of industrious 
and skilful workmen. 


The aim of the Unionists is simply to establish a syste 
of national workshops, and to compel society, directly 
indirectly, to provide employment, or at least an ince, 
to all classes of manual labourers. The minds o! the 
leaders of the Unions have gradually been expinding 
under the genial illumination of the’ Internationa’ Asso- 
ciation. They have learned to despise mere nareW trade 
disputes, except as a means to an end, and to aim at greater 
things. When property is re-distributed and fie “ social 
“ liquidation” completed, no working-man will b: insulted by 
the offer of wages or by the existence of employas. Whatever 
share the “ International” may have had in instigating the 
Belgian strike, it is tolerably certain that wrhave not heard 
the last of it, and it is desirable that the nature of its in- 
fluence and its modes of operation should be clearly under- 
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M. Epmonp VILLETARD, a writer on the staff of the 
Déats, has opportunely prepared a history of the Inter- 
national which deserves attention. It will surprise no one 
who has studied the policy of the Second Empire to learn that 
this Society can be distinctly traced to a Bonapartist origin. 
The EMPEROR endeavoured to side a little with each party in 
the country, and to play off one against the other. A large 
degree of sympathy mingled with his fear of the democratic 
and under other circumstances he would probably 
have distinguished himself as a Socialist leader. In 1862 he 
tched a number of working-men to London, at the 
of the Government, to visit the Exhibition and to 
fraternize with the working classes of this country. There 
was a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, enthusiastic 
es were delivered on both sides, and arrangements were 
made for frequent correspondence between the leaders of the 
English Unions and the French delegates. In the course of 
two years this private and informal agreement was developed 
into a scheme for a great International Society. This was 
established at a meeting in St. Martin’s Hall on September 
28, 1864. Next year there was to have been a Congress in 
Brussels, but for some reason it was never held. The princi- 
ples of the Association were, however, proclaimed at the 
Congresses of Geneva, Lausanne, and Brussels during the 
three succeeding years. The French promoters of the Asso- 
ciation imagined that they could evade the law against such 
combinations in their own country by fixing its head-quarters 
in London, and giving out that it was a foreign club. At 
first the Government winked at its existence, but it soon 
became necessary either to secure its adhesion or to suppress 
it M. Rovner offered to sanction the circulation of the 
manifesto of the Association if the Committee would intro- 
duce some little compliments to the Emperor. The Committee 
refused, and three prosecutions followed, resulting in the 
imprisonment of a number of members and a judicial declara- 
tion that the Association was dissolved. 


On its first establishment the avowed objects of the Asso- 
ciation were comparatively moderate and reasonable. In 
1862 the English working-men in their address set forth the 
great problem which was exercising their minds. Assuming 
that, as machinery was perfected and extended, the demand 
for human labour must diminish, they asked what was to be 
done for those who were thus excluded from work? Were 
they to be allowed to die of hunger, or were they to 
be maintained at the expense of those who had ob- 
tained employment? The fallacy that the amount of 
work to be done in any trade is always a fixed quantity, 
irrespectively of the conditions of production, which lies at the 
root of the whole system of Unionism, was thus frankly acknow- 
ledged. But the address offered no solution of the difficulty, 
beyond a suggestion that the application of a remedy should 
be left to moral force and a good understanding between the 
employers and their work-people. In 1864 the London Com- 
mittee had already made considerable progress. They had 
discovered that “ the subjection of the workmen to capital is 
“the source of all political, moral, and material servitude,” 
and that employers were their natural enemies. At the 
Congress of Geneva, in 1866, the Trade Unions were blamed 
for allowing themselves to be engrossed by petty ques- 
tions of hours and wages. They were urged to attack the 
“system of capital itself, and to aim at the great object, the 
“emancipation of the working classes.” Next year, at 
Lausanne, it was declared that all means of transport and cir- 
culation must be vested in the State, in order to destroy the 
monopoly of the Companies whose arbitrary rules were alike 
offensive to the dignity of man and to personal freedom. Capital 
had been furiously but vaguely denounced, but as yet there 
had been no direct attack on private property. A great ad- 
vance was made at the Congress of Brussels in 1868. The 
doctrine was then laid down that all “ quarries, coal, and other 
,, mines, as well as railways, belonged to the collectivité 
,, {uciale, represented by the State, but by the State regene- 

tated,” who would hand them over, not to capitalists, but to 
compamies of working-men. The “economical evolution” 
Would further necessitate the conversion of arable land into 
collective property. Land, it was argued, had been fur- 
nished to humanity by nature, and humanity, of course, was 
represented exclusively by the working classes. Hitherto 
machinery and collective Be had existed for the sole ad- 
Vantage of capitalists; henceforth they were to be solely for 
the profit of working-men, and every industry to which they 
Were indispensable must therefore be carried on “by groups 

emancipated from a salaried condition.” These resolutions 
were not carried unanimously ; they met with a mild protest 
Some of the weaker brethren, but obtained the assent of 


a large majority. M. Totams—asort of French Jenkins of the 
operative class—wanted to draw the line at land; but he was 
met by the triumphant rejoinder that logically there was no 
reason why the soil should continue to be private property 
any more than the mines beneath it. The Brussels Congress 
further proclaimed that no measures could be deemed effectual 
which did not apply to the whole of society. The latest 
manifesto of the “ International” is that which appeared the 
other day in the Journal de Genéve. It demands that the entire 
benefit of labour shall be secured to the labourer, that a 
normal working day shall be fixed by law, and a State bank 
opened to supply funds for working-men’s co-operative en- 
terprises, that all taxation shall be direct, and in proportion 
to income and property. Those who concocted this scheme 
are doubtless justified in assuming that the readiest and 
most effectual means of carrying it into effect would be by 
direct popular legislation, all questions being determined by 
the absolute “ Yes ” or “ No ” of an absolute majority. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about Socialism is the way 
in which its crude sophistries and fantastic schemes, after being 
refuted and exploded in one generation, are reproduced in the 
next as if they were quite new and original, and are received 
and discussed as if they were in fact presented for the 
first time. The principles of the International Association, 
which have been endorsed by the leaders of the Unions, are 
only the stale commonplaces of Socialism served up once more, 
and carry their own refutation on the face of them. An 
attempt to reconstruct society on the basis of Communism is 
foredoomed to failure; but the most foolish fanaticism becomes 
a social danger when it appeals to the cupidity of needy and 
ignorant men, and when it has at command a ready and ex- 
tensive organization. It was the accident of the International 
Association being the only organized body of democrats which 
invested it with such disastrous power during the days of the 
Commune, and our own demagogues of the pavement had 
discovered, before Mr. Bricut delivered his famous counsel, 
the strength of the Unions for political purposes, 


THE TRIAL OF ROSSEL. 


(GG aeany has good reason to be glad that the French 
army did not contain many officers like Captain Rosse. 
Had he been the type of his class, instead of the exception to 
it, the war of 1870 might have had a different issue. From 
first to last he had but one purpose in view. The thought 
how to repel the invasion prompted every action from the day 
on which war was declared to the day of his arrest by the 
Commune. His own simple and uncoloured statement, and 
the evidence of the military witnesses called for the defence, 
leave no doubt as to his motives throughout this period. In 
July 1870 Captain RosseL was stationed at Bourges, and 
Colonel Tézénas, his commanding officer, says that when his 
request for active employment was not attended to, he in- 
sisted on resigning his commission in order to serve as a 
private soldier against the enemy. Colonel Tiézfinas knew 
his value, and himself asked the Minister of War to give him 
the employment he wished. After he was shut up with 
Marshal Bazaine in Metz he endeavoured to pass the German 
lines in the disguise of a peasant, in order to acquaint the 
Government with the state of the garrison. When the capitu- 
lation was determined on he did his best to organize a final 
sortie, and, failing in this, he escaped on the 29th of October, 
and reported himself at Tours. His name was mentioned to 
M. Gambetta by some officers who had known him at Metz, 
and he was sent by the Minister to ascertain what forces 
were available in the North of France. On his return 
from this mission he was given a command in the camp 
at Nevers, where he remained till the 19th of March. Down 
to this point no man seemed less marked out for a revolu- 
tionary hero. He had been a faithful soldier of the Empire, 
and by the time when he had again to consider to whom his 
sword should be offered, the question had decided itself. 
Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Republicans were then alike 
fighting under the orders of M. Gamperra. The witnesses 
agreed that Captain Rosset had never taken any interest in 
politics; that at Metz he had thought of nothing but how to 
avoid a shameful capitulation; that at Nevers he had thought 
of nothing but how to carry on the war at all hazards and at 
all costs. ‘‘ He was convinced,” said one witness, “ that con- 
“tinued resistance was possible, and he persisted in this 
“* opinion in spite of all that could be said on the other side.” 
To a man of this temperament the announcement that peace 
had been agreed on was something more than unwelcome. 
It overturned all his calculations, and altered his whole 
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plan of life. He determined, if the news proved true, to throw 
up his command and retire to America. But he denied that 
the conclusion of peace was sufficiently established by the 
fact that the Bordeaux Government had consented to it. He 
looked forward to a popular struggle against the invaders 
more desperate and more successful than the formal contest 
which had ended so prematurely and so disastrously. In the 
Cevennes he thought a guerilla warfare might still be 
possible, and before finally leaving France he seems to have 
meant to try whether some patriotic spirits could not 
be found to continue in the mountains the resistance 
which had been overpowered in the plains. While in 
this state he heard of the revolution of the 18th of March. In 
the light of later events it has been forgotten that dissatis- 
faction with the peace was supposed in the first instance to 
have largely influenced the National Guard, and more 
especially to have suggested their seizure of the guns. What 


-seemed probable even to cool observers was certainty to_ 


Captain Rosset. Just as Don Quixote could see only giants 
in windmills and hostile armies in flocks of sheep, this young 
soldier—he is only twenty-seven years old—saw nothing in 
the Paris insurrection but that resolve to continue the war for 
which he had been searching. It came from an unexpected 
quarter, from a city still half-besieged, instead of from hills yet 
untrodden by the enemy’s troops, but still it had come. 
France had not wholly bowed herself beneath the Prussian 
yoke; there was still a nucleus of resistance, which with 
energy and good fortune might be nursed into an army. 
When peace had been repudiated even by the citizen troops 
of the capital, the regular army would not long be left behind. 
Meanwhile the place for a French patriot and soldier was 
wherever the battle with Germany still raged. It never 
seems to have occurred to Captain Rosset that the circum- 
stances were such as to allow of doubt or hesitation. One 
army had retired and lain down its arms, but another 
had taken its place. He left Nevers for Paris, as he had 
left Metz for Tours—the motive in each case being 
the desire to go wherever he could be most useful against the 
enemy. Once enlisted in the service of the Commune, the 
excitement of actual warfare may have left him no oppor- 
tunity for considering how far the victory of his new colleagues 
would serve the object he had at heart. Or he may have 
hoped to turn a military success which would be largely 
his work to uses not contemplated by the Commune gene- 
rally. It is not of much moment which explanation is 
adopted, since his acts while in Paris constituted but a small 
part of the case against him. Hisreal crime was his desertion 
of his post at Nevers. According to one view of his conduct, 
this was a case of simple military treason, of going over to 
the enemy in time of war. According to another view, it was, 
a case of enthusiastic determination to go on fighting against 
the invader, provided that he could find enough support in 
doing so to give his enterprise even the most distant chance of 
success. 

A military tribunal cannot be blamed for basing its 
decision on the former of these theories. There could be no 
doubt as to Captain Rossex’s technical guilt. He had volun- 
tarily enlisted in the service of a body arrayed in arms against 
the actual Government of France. Military subordination 
would be reduced to a mere name if a court-martial could 
accept as an excuse for this conduct the plea that the prisoner 
thought the policy of the Government mistaken or cowardly, 
and had consequently transferred his allegiance to a rival 
sovereign. But what military judges may be unable to do 
the Prestpent of the Rercatic may be bound todo. The 
duties of the two authorities are widely different, and the 
nature of the considerations by which they allow themselves to 
be guided may easily be different also. A court-martial must 
set the maintenance of military subordination before every- 
thing else. Any proved violation of this first duty of a soldier 
must incur its appropriate penalty. But the Civil Executive 
may rightly take account of much which the military tribunal 
was obliged to leave on one side. In this case the insubordina- 
tion is beyond denial, but the motive which suggested it was 
the very opposite of that by which similar actions are 
usually prompted. Captain Rosset may be described as the 
victim of an hallucination which prevented him from seeing 
that France was hopelessly beaten, or of a monomania which 
led him to think that the first and only business of a French- 
man was to hold out against the conqueror. If such forms of 
mental disease were of common occurrence, it might be expe- 
dient to try the effect of strong measures tocheck them. But 
in France Captain Rosse. seems to have been a solitary example 
of the delusion. ‘The rest of the nation submitted peaceably to 
the course of events, and, in act, if not in word, took their 


beating quietly. M. Turers need have no fear therefore lest, if 
Captain Rosset should be let off too easily, he is likely to hayg 
many imitators. He can afford to look at the matter from a 
| point of view higher than the mere legal one. Here ig g 
| French officer who commits treason from excess of loyalty ; 
| who takes up arms against his country rather than jy 
| down his arms when bidden by his country to gag 
| fighting for her; who injures France by retaini 
gnung J Tetaining, after 
| war is over, the temper which it would have been wel] 
| for France if she could have seen multiplied a thousang- 
| fold while war was still going on. It cannot be nece 
| it can hardly be even prudent, to carry out the capital sen. 
_ tence in such a case as this. It is one altogether removed from 
common rules, one that may safely be treated as exceptional 
because it is so infinitely improbable that the circumstances 
which alone can make such cases really dangerous will eyer 
recur. Except at the moment of a disastrous peace, the cause 
of the Commune would have had no attractions for Captain 
Rosset. That France may see similar revolutions again, it 
| would be rash to deny; but M. Tuters can hardly wish the 
world to suppose that he expects every future recurrence 
of them to have been prefaced by a similar defeat at the 
hands of a foreign Power. It is this last prospect only that 
can make it unsafe to reprieve Captain RosseEL. 


LORD DERBY AT MANCHESTER. 


gear fancy fair or trading bazaar at South Kensington, 
which is distinguished from other establishments of a 
similar kind by the imposing title of International Exhibition 
and by the anomalous dignity of being nominally under the 
management of a Royal Commission, as if it were an affair of 
State, is to be closed at the end of this month, and arrange- 
ments are already being made to advertise and solicit support 
for next year’s Exhibition. Several members of the Royal 
Commission have been despatched on a touting expedition 
through the provinces; and at Manchester Lord Dersy con- 
sented to be their spokesman. When we consider what sort 
of a business this Exhibition is, and, above all, what it is to be, 
it strikes us as a somewhat curious employment for an eminent 
peer, a Minister of the Crown, and other public men to be 
thus engaged in canvassing on its behalf. The correspondence 
which has lately passed between General Scorr and Alderman 
CopeLanp has removed any doubt which may have existed as 
to the real character of this remarkable enterprise. It ap- 
pears that the French exhibitors have been allowed to keep 
open shop and to sell all kinds of goods for immediate 
delivery. General Scorr denies that the minute authorising 
this departure from the published rules of the Exhibition was 
a secret document, but he admits that it was not communi- 
cated to the English exhibitors, because he chose to assume that 
it would not interest them, and that they would not care to take 
advantage of it. Alderman CopeLanp seems to have the best 
of the argument when he says that all exhibitors had an equal 
right to be made acquainted with the minute, and should 
have had an opportunity of availing themselves of the new 
privilege if it suited their purpose. As it was, French 
exhibitors were enabled to steal a march on the tradesmen 
of our own country, who have had the pleasure of see- 
ing their foreign rivals hawking their goods freely under 
official patronage, while they were themselves debarred from 
removing any article until the end of the season. It has now 
been arranged that next year everybody is to be allowed to 
open ashop. The Exhibition will thus become a regular sale- 
room, without concealment or disguise. South Kensington 
will compete with Bond Street and Piccadilly, and the trades- 
men who have to pay high rents and heavy taxes in those 
parts will perhaps not be readily convinced that it is fair that 
they should be exposed to the competition of anybody who 
chooses to set up a booth at the Exhibition, and who will thus 
have the advantage of evading rates and taxes, even if he has 
in some shape or other to pay rent. It may also occur to 
them and to others to inquire whether it falls within the natural 
and legitimate functions of Ministers and Government officials 
to devote their time to pushing and puffing speculations of 
this character. That Mr. Ayrton should have consented to 
be led about the country by General Scorr, and exhibited to 
provincial audiences like the tame bear of a caravan, in order 
to tickle popular curiosity and excite interest in the South 
Kensington show, must be ranked as one of the most remark- 
able triumphs of Coxz, C.B., and deserves to be commemo- 
rated in a mosaic picture of heroic size on the frieze of the 
Albert Hall. 

Lord Dersy certainly did not waste any fine words m 
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submitting the claims of the Exhibition to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. It was desirable, he said, that our 
manufacturers and artisans should have frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing what other manufacturers and artisans in 
this and foreign countries were producing, and the Hxhi- 
pitio was intended to subserve this purpose. On this 
ground there is much to be said in favour of such Exhi- 
pitions, and nothing against them. The objectionable feature 
of the system is the outrageous cant which is talked about the 
elevating and refining effect of what are nothing more nor less 
than trade bazaars, and, above all, their beneficent influence in 
promoting universal peace and brotherhood. At a dinner 
which was afterwards given by the President of the Chamber, 
Lord Dersy referred to this part of the subject in terms which 
seem to challenge remark. It was natural, perhaps, that 

Dery, with his well-known views on such matters, 
should glorify peace and recommend his favourite formula of 
non-intervention. At Manchester he preached to a converted 
audience, and it may be doubted whether his homily was 
of the kind most needed at the present moment in this 
country. He referred to the sentimental conviction which 
was associated with the Exhibition of 1851, that the 
days of war had come to an end, and that the reign 
of peace had commenced. ‘These sanguine hopes were 
speedily and rudely dissipated, and the present circumstances 
of Europe are not calculated to revive them. Lord Derby 
denounces the love of war for its own sake as a national 
crime, but the corollary does not exactly hold good, that the 
love of peace for its own sake is a national virtue. The 
grounds on which it was believed in 1851 that peace was to 
be permanently established have always seemed to us to be 
narrow and vulgar, and even in some degree ignoble. It was 
assumed that when everybody saw by ocular demonstration 
what fine things other countries produced, and what a highly 
profitable and comfortable arrangement it would be to do a good 
business all round, the folly and wickedness of war and the 
blessedness of peace would be properly appreciated. A morbid 
and unmanly emphasis was laid, as we find is still the case in 
the publications of the Peace Society, on the mere physical 
sufferings and material losses caused by war, while little or no 
account wastaken of themoral miseryand degradation from which 
war might perhaps offer the only effectual means of escape. 
War is good, or peace is. good, according to the objects which 
itserves. Lord Dersy’s rule of foreign policy—the plain and 
simple rule, as he calls it—of leaving other people alone, in the 
confidence that if you do so they will leave you alone, is 
neither so plain nor so simple as it purports to be. In its 
literal and absolute sense it is impracticable, and the excep- 
tions which even. Lord Dersy must admit destroy the simpli- 
city of the rule. The experience-of private life supplies the 
best solution of the problem. If a man were to make it a 
mule never to interfere on behalf of any one who was being 
ill used, perhaps robbed or murdered, under his eyes, he 
would be justly regarded as a sneak and a coward. Even 
under a system of police, absolute non-intervention would be 
a despicable policy, and it would also be impossible to carry 
it out. In international affairs there is no police, and it 
devolves upon each State to turn out as a special constable, as 
circumstances require it. However false may be the French 
conception of military glory, and however mischievous the 
vanity and egotism which are at the bottom of the meddling 
policy of that country, the idea of being a great nation, and of 
exercising a direct and potent influence on the progress 
of the world, and of keeping it moving in what is 
assumed to be the right direction, is after all more re- 
spectable than the idea of simply making oneself comfortable 
at home and doing a good trade, with a snug balance at the 
end of the year. Lord Dersy did justice to the courage 
and self-sacrifice which England has displayed on various 
occasions when it has been found necessary to go to war, or to 
engage in enterprises involving equal daring and endurance. 
The question, however, is‘not.as to the courage, but as to the 
convictions of the country. There is no reason to believe that 
there is any decay in the spirit of Englishmen, but there are 
Unpleasant signs of countenance being given in influential 
quarters to the fallacious and pernicious doctrine that it is 
above all the duty of England to protect its owp material 
interests, and to repudiate all obligations which seem to 
conflict with domestic ease and commercial prosperity. It is 
hot to be supposed that Lord Dersy shares this view. His 
rule of policy is, sound as far as it goes, but it is only a frag- 
ment of a system, and, considering the proclivities of the audi- 
enee whom he was addressing, he should have said either 
More or less. It is not improbable that what Lord Dersy had 


in his mind, when he insisted on the propriety of leaving other 


countries alone, was the monstrous theory which M. Tarers 
has more than once propounded, in the most candid and 
explicit manner, that France, having established herself in the 
front rank of nations, had a right to maintain that position at 
all hazards, and that no other nation could be permitted to 
extend its territory or its political influence except on con- 
dition that France obtained an equivalent in some shape or 
other. This is a distorted version of the old principle of the 
balance of power; and France has learned to her cost that, 
whatever else may be said about it, it is exposed to the rather 
formidable objection that it is impracticable. A balance of 
power is, however, still necessary, but it should be of the. 
same kind as that in civil life—the balance of honest, peace-- 
able people against the rogues and the ruffians; and this is . 
certainly not to be obtained by isolation and non-intervention. 
The prominent position assigned to the’ great Krupp gun at 
the last Paris Exhibition, and the, use which was afterwards - 
made of the same gun in battering the city, point the moral 
both of International Exhibitions and sentimental aspirations 
after peace. It may be very well to have Exhibitions, but it 
is indispensable to have guns and to know how to use them. 


GHOSTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to a contemporary has de- 
scribed with amusing naiveté—not an uncommon feature in 
correspondence at this season of the year—an event that lately 
occurred to him, and which he considers to have been in some wa 
or other a. ghostly vision. The writer is a philosopher; he will 
not insist on the absolute objectivity of what he saw, but he is 
uite sure that it was not altogether subjective. He writes from 
the Lake country, and about three weeks ago he was sojourning 
at Ambleside. After a morning spent in reading the Prometheus 
Vinctus, he walked in the afternoon some twelve or fifteen miles 
in the Troutbeck Vale, dined heartily in the evening, and slept 
for a while soundly in his bed. But his repose was not of lo 
duration. In the middle of the night he was aroused by a low 
flapping of wings, which, as he candidly owns, frightened him 
a good deal. He was awakened by the noise, and on opening 
his eyes he saw before him, “ passing across the bed, from right 
to left, a regiment of wings joined in pairs, with little or no 
body; the wings flapping with o rustling motion and keeping 
peas time.” He cannot be mistaken about the fact that he 
was broad awake; if he was not then awake, he had never 
been awake in his life at all. But, to make quite sure that he- 
was looking at something, he opened his eyes violently as wide- 
as they would go; and. then the wings vanished and the 
flapping ceased. In the morning he went hard to work at 
hilosophizing on what he had seen, and this was the result of 
is ruminations. He believes that in sleep his thoughts were 
cast “in a visible form” upon a film formed over his eyes; 
that, when he awoke, the film remained for a while “with tho 
visible thoughts upon it,” and seemed to be something foreign ; 
but that when he violently. opened his eyes the film was rupt 
and the sight vanished. There are some men who have a great 
knack, in unravelling a puzzle, of adding some tangles to it, and 
the writer would seem to be one of these. He had, however, 
a theory, and by this theory—though it was but a film—he faith- 
fully held for several days, eudgelling his brains unmercifully to 
discover what could have caused this film. At last he recollected 
the Prometheus and as he appears to keep a ledger account of 
his intellectual receipts, he “ referred to the day,” found that he 
had been reading the first two hundred lines, and saw the 
whole business explained in the quotation mor’ ad xwéliopa 
rAvw «.7.A., Where Prometheus hears the approach of the fluttering 
Nereids, and thinks it may be the vulture. He had himself been 
fancying that he was Prometheus; and when he awoke, though 
he fund that he was not Prometheus, he still saw and heard 
something. He seems, however, scarcely yet to have recovered 
from the haze and horror of that night; for, notwithstanding the 
elaborate material explanation with which he had supplied himself, 
and to which the passage of Aisehylus was to have given the 
finishing touch, he still winds up his letter with the question— 
“ What was it? was it a ghost?” 

Now the first thing that strikes one on reading this amusing pi 
of long-vacation experience is that it capitally illustrates the loose 
way in which ghost stories are habitually told. There area quan- 
tity of details that ought to be filled in before we could fairly be 
asked to stir one step beyond the re ground, and to regard 
the wings as anything more or less than an ordinary creation of a 
slightly irritated brain. The narrator has no doubt told us all 
that to his own mind appeared necessary, He would be dreadfully 
annoyed if he were asked further what he had taken for dinner, 
or what he usually finds to be the effect upon him of a long walk, 
which in some conditions of the brain soothes, in others healthily 
excites, in others, again, excites morbidly, ‘To the writer these 
matters would probably seem impertinent; but they are most 
pertinent to the purposes of any such test. as would con- 
vert a narrative like his into a thing worth arguing about. 
He does seem be aware that in the 
spectator of externality or objectivity in what appears to be 
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tire absence of excitement in all other respects, is a frequent 
symptom of morbid brain-disturbance; or that a healthy brain 
may be thus disturbed for a short while by comparatively trivial 
causes, The line of causation, though the ae disorganiza- 
tion creates an outward projection, may generally be traced (as the 
writer traced it in his own case) to something conceived within ; 
and where it cannot be traced it may be inferred. Brutus, for 
instance, had good reason to forecast that fighting-ground would 
be chosen at Philippi, when the — that vanished as his 
brain cooled promised that at Philippi he would meet him. 
Bishop Berkeley, after a period of intensely concentrated thought, 
-saw his double standing straight in front of him. But here, 
again, the febrile excitement soon dropped to a point where the 
sense of objectivity ceased to be. The Bishop had the presence 
of mind, as Coleridge relates, to ring the bell and feel his pulse, 
keeping his eye still fixed on his own figure opposite. The idea 
of approaching companionship was enough to reduce the excite- 
ment; and the brain-image died away as the door opened. 
Of a like character is the well known story of the London doctor 
who, on perceiving a figure in one distinct outline at the 
foot of his bed, bled himself, and watched its disappearance as 
the operation took effect. 

It is with the large majority of stories of the “ supernatural ” as 
with the correspondent whose letter we have mentioned. If every 
such narrator could have been placed in a witness-box, and cross- 
examined for a short half-hour by Mr. Chaffanbrass in one of his 
gentler moods, for every score of ghost stories that now are cur- 
rent there would hardly be a single one. As the departments of 
visionary experience are many and varied, various principles of 
hypothetical explanation are necessary to meet them. Haunted 
houses, for instance, in a vast number of cases have been satisfac- 
torily exorcised by the accidental discovery of collusion ; and the 
long array of dreams, wraiths, and warnings, among which there 
are some really remarkable occurrences —- on really complete 
testimony, are still painfully open to attack on the ground of 
coincidence and association. Collusion, accidental coincidence, 
and even the infinitely ramified agency of brain-association, will 
not, taken singly, go a very great way in the work of disillusion ; 
but, when taken and applied conjointly, they are very damaging 
to the “ night side of nature.” 

Firm believers who are hardened to an habitual resistance 
against the pressure of impartial investigation might ponder 
with advantage some of the remarks on this question which 
Coleridge left behind him. His reply to the lady who asked 
him point-blank whether he believed in ghosts, “ No, ma’am, I 
have seen too many,” is about the most suggestive comment on 
spectral phenomena that ever was made. With a brain like 
his, full of the acutest sensibility and the strongest creative 
power by nature, and having these innate qualities intensi- 
tied during a long period of life by eccentricity of habit, Cole- 
ridge had been personally cognizant of so many appearances pre- 
senting themselves to his eye with all the marks of objectivity, 
yet demonstrably thrown outward from within, that he refused 
to credit any interpretation of such phenomena which started on 
the hypothesis of an external existence. He used stoutly to deny 
that a visible substance, without susceptibility of impact, with the 
single exception of shadows from real objects, is anything but an 
absurdity. Unless there be an ataeat substance, he argued,* 
the bodily eye cannot see it; therefore, in all such cases, that 
which is supposed to be seen is, in fact, not seen, but is an 
image of the brain. This,to some extent, was the theory of our 
contemporary’s correspondent in reference to his Promethean 
wings; only he first complicated the whole business with the 
film upon his eyes, and then appeared in the conclusion of his 
letter to be more than half inlined to desert his material hypo- 
thesis altogether. If even Coleridge fails to throw light upon 
these dark p: es of observation, we would suggest to an in- 
quirer that he should make friends with the house-surgeon of 
some large hospital, or with a really intelligent night-nurse, and 
get them to detail their experiences of what may be called objective 

elirium. We question whether any such functionary would 
consider the story of the rustling and flapping wings worth a 
single moment’s consideration, in spite of all the assurances of 
the narrator that wide-awake he must have been, and was. 
The incredulity inside the walls of a hospital would probably 
reach a point even higher than Coleridge’s, for there it becomes 
a duty actually to treat people for the seeing of ghosts, than 
which a more completely disillusionizing process can hardly be 
conceived. 

‘There is one assertion, however, that Coleridge used to adhere 
to about ghosts, in which we think he very probably was wrong. 
Ile did not admit that, in the great majority of cases, any real con- 
viction of the supernatural existed in the mind of the spectator. 
He had no sort of idea of a man seeing a ghost over-night, 
believing that it was a ghost, and then coming down to breakfast 
next morning in his usual health, or with no more than a slight 
headache. the Yat ery: character of the apparition had 
been for one moment believed, then he held that the effects upon 
the seer had been always most terrible—convulsion, idiocy, mad- 
ness, or even death on the spot. This doctrine he supported by 
the narrative of the American student who resolved to convert a 
“Tom Painish” companion by appearing as a ghost before him. 
The story is well known. He extracted the ball from the pistol 
which his friend used to keep at the head of his bed, and then 
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\ happier if his eyes had never lost their adaptation to the darkness, — 


made his appearance in the dead of night. He was recognised at 
once, and refusing to be joked and bantered off the spot, he was 
threatened with a ball through his body if he were not gone beforg 
the expiration of three minutes. The three minutes went } 

and the pistol was fired; when, with a scream at the immobjlj 

of the figure, the incredulous man became convulsed, ang 
afterwards died. This story, or many similar stories, cannot be 
regarded as enough to demonstrate Coleridge’s proposition that 
the very instant a ghost is believed to be a ghost, human nature 
collapses before it. The degrees of susceptibility to terror jp 
different brains are notoriously wide apart ; and we have all pro. 
bably known one or more men in the circle of our own acquaint. 
ances whose presence of mind would, we feel, have been equal to 
such a shock as this. Had the man in question possessed a littls 
more stamina, enough to tide him over the first shock of surprise 

(and that is by no means an inconceivable amount), he would 
have gone on observing, even though he had still remained under 
the Mp gwar that he was in the presence of the supernatural, 
until the tgnotum would have become familiar and would haye 
lost its terrific character. It is hard to believe that men possegg. 
ing, even in a rudimentary degree, the ype of mind of a Goethe 
or Scott, or of a Nelson or Byron, would have fallen prostrate ag 
hopelessly as the American student did. The Duke of Wellington 
was once in danger at sea, when, just before bedtime, the captain 
came to his cabin, and announced that in a = few minutes 
all would be’over. “Very well,” said the Duke, “then I shall not 
take off my boots.” The habit of mind that can receive such a 
shock in such a way would be assuredly equal to receiving any 
shock whatever without the risk of convulsion or idiocy. Impa- 
vidum ferient ruine. And such a habit of mind may and does 
coexist with powers of intellect far below the level of a Duke of 
Wellington. To go further, the collapse in the American story 
followed not only upon a belief in the supernatural character of 
the apparition, but upon that belief being superinduced in the most 
violent and disturbing manner. The man had wound himself uy 
to the point of resolving to shoot his friend, and that of itself 
involved no mean degree of excitement. The reaction, after per- 
petrating that particular act upon that particular person, the latter 
still continuing to hold his ground unmoved, represented some- 
thing a good deal in excess of a simple conviction that an ap- 
parition seen by the eye is supernatural. One further remark 
may yet be added—namely, that if this certainty to collapse on be- 
lieving a spectral object to be supernatural is really a characteristic 
of humanity, it has come to be so within quite modern times. To 
say nothing of antiquity, it is certain that throughout the whole 
of medizval Europe the belief in the reality of spiritual visita- 
tions was so common that, though they never failed to inspire awe 
and terror in some degree, yet there were at any moment a | 
number of persons living at the same time who had as little doubt 
of their having beheld the supernatural as they had of their own 
existence. Luther, at any rate, lived to tell the tale, on more 
than one occasion, with no apparent diminution of health and 
spirits. 

PTO recur to the main question of these phenomena, apart from 
this subordinate one of whether men can on such occasions really 
believe their eyes with impunity ; we may remark that, after the 
enormous deductions from reported cases that may be made by 
applying some such rational tests and considerations as we have 
mentioned, a margin of the unexplained will never cease to 
be left behind. The nature of the human brain itself, with its 
endless minute varieties of structure and condition, and its exceed- 
ingly delicate organization, is one source of this permanent resi- 
duum. Our intuitions of an unseen world are another; and these, 
while sometimes corrected, are also largely stimulated, by religious 
convictions and beliefs. The historical or traditional accounts of 
supernatural appearances will also continue to act as a feeder to 
our innate attraction towards the unknown and unexplored. Ina 
word, the imagination refuses to be fettered; it rebels against a 
circumscription within limits completely definite and traceable 
by the understanding. In this ennobling quality lies the link 
which connects stories of the supernatural with. the higher places 
of our human nature. It is this which impels us with profound 
interest to the investigation of the few really worthy and well- 
attested records of the kind, and which excludes the possibili 
of intelligent sympathy either with spiritualist jargon or wi 
tedious tales about Promethean pinions. . 


GETTING INTO HARNESS. 


VHERE is a dismal process which many of our readers are 
probably enduring at the present moment, and to which 

most of them will perhaps be subjected within a very short period. 
They have been out at grass, and are being returned to the stable. 
They are groaning in spirit as the harness once more presses 0D the 
old places, and, it may be, finds out old sores that have scarcely 
had time to get themselves decently skinned over. They wince and 
plunge and feel restive ; but they are conscious that their struggles 
are useless, and that in a very few days they will be plodding the 
old weary millround in the old weary spirit. At such moments 
one is subject to a temporary doubt whether the brief period 
of relaxation is on the whole a blessing or acurse. As the pri- 
soner sent back to his dungeon fancies that the darkness is more 
palpable than before, and doubts whether he would not have been 
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Cockney returned to London, and seeing before him eleven 
oe of unrelieved toil in its w fogs, fancies for a moment 
that it is worse to have had a holiday and spent it than never 
to have had a holiday at all. He feels, it is true, if he has spent 
pis time wisely, that he has accumulated a storo of health 
which, with wise economy, may last him till his toil once 
more knows a brief period of relaxation; but for the time 
even his health is a source of inconvenience, The boundless 

tite which he has brought back from Scotch moors or 
1m glaciers tempts him to lay in larger stores of fuel than 
he can consume in his ordinary day’s work. The body, freed 
from its superfluous fat, isin admirable condition for taking him 
a hill without panting, or for winning a race against his 
degenerate compeers. But the frame when in such a state is 
not precisely adapted for London streets. His vigorous physical 
health gives him for the time the sensations which we attribute 
to some wild animal suddenly condemned to a cell in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. He is dis to beat himself against the bars, and 
dges more than ever the monotony of his daily walk from his 
fouse to his chambers or his club. It is little better than a 
hideous mockery of real exercise—like a spoonful of water to a 
isoner in the blackhole, or the short run which a cat allows to 


~gcaptive mouse. And meanwhile his intellect has sunk into a 
condition of delicious torpor. It creaks rustily when it is first set 


in motion; the process of thinking is as painful: as the first circu- 
lation of the blood through a frost-bitten limb. Even to spell 
through a leading article is pain and grief to him. He has half 
forgotten whether Mr. Gladstone is in or out of office. He does 
not precisely know whether we are in the hot fit of boasting 


about our glorious Constitution or in the cold fit of lament- 


ing that the sun of England has set for ever. He resembles 
a man taking up the second volume of a novel, the 
first volume of which has sunk into an undistinguishable 
chaos in his memory, and compelled painfully to refasten 
the old threads of association and goad his slumbering memory 
into renewed activity. The burden has to be taken up, and in 
avery few days the vacation will only be remembered as a 
visionary interlude, and the preceding and succeeding spaces of 
time will have assumed:a perfect continuity. But the effort is 
undoubtedly painful; and he has to justify himeelf by some reflec- 
tion for having ever incurred the necessity. 

Certain advantages indeed may be derived from this as from 
most other disagreeable passages in life. The twilight brings out 
certain ts of things which we are accustomed to pass without 
notice in full daylight. For cane such an experience places us 
for the moment in the position w ich we sometimes occupy when 
visiting a scene familiar to us in childhood. Everybody has some- 
times had the curious sensation of observing with older eyes places 
and things deprived of the charm which they in infancy. 
The building which we supposed to be of palatial splendour turns 
out to be a very mean, commonplace suburban villa; the school- 
master whom we vainly imagined to be a man of vast stature and 
—s = is a snuffy little gentleman, five feet four 

es in height, with less dignity than a parish beadle; the 
grove which in our eyes was coeval with the Druids and gloomy 
enough to have witnessed the human sacrifices to which, as we 
read in our school histories, those mysterious personages were 
unfortunately inclined, is a clump of scrubby vegetables perishing 
under the influences of a London atmosphere. The process of 
destroying such infantile illusions would be annoying if it were 
not for its comic side, But no such comic side presents itself to 
men who return to their daily work, and are able for a few brief 
moments to look upon it, as it were, from the outside. It matters 
little how trivial may be the employments of our lives, so long as 
we are hard at work enough upon them. So far from being one 
of the main wheels in the complex machinery of modern society, 
we may be one of the very smallest and most superfluous frag- 
ments init. Our efforts may contribute the most infinitesimal 
Proportion to the total result. Our sphere of duty may be such 
#s would have supplied a new illustration to Adam Smith’s de- 
Scription of the division of labour; and the whole work of our 
lives may be summed up, not exactly in making pins rather sharper 
than they would otherwise be, but in helping other people more or 
less indirectly to make them rather sharper. So long as we are in 
thecurrent we think little of such things, and are content for the 
time being to take such _ as may be in discharging our own 
little fragment of duty. But when we have once stepped out of the 
current, and are preparing to step again, we gain for the 
time anew view with an entirely altered pe ive. We see 
how petty a part nearly all of us fill in the great drama of life ; 
and, possibly, conscious of possessing the average proportion 
brains, and considering that we have immortal souls, we rather 
Wonder that we could ever have thought such a position tolerable, 
and are slightly reluctant to fill it again. The lawyer grudges 
the vast amount of time and labour which he must give to the 
fettlement of innumerable trifling details, most of which, for 
all practical purposes, might just as well be settled one way as 
agence A clergyman may with some reason that his is 
€ noblest of all possible professions ; and yet, when he remembers 
quantity of mere routine which one man can do as well as 
another, and through which he is bound to plod in the con- 
Scientious disch: of his duty, he will have doubts at such a 
Period whether nine-tenths of his life are not wasted in a mere 
-horse round of drudgery. Doctors are of course conscious 

in & proportion of cases which we fear to state in numbers, 

are merely going through.a barren formula which might 


as well be left undone for any effect which it produces 

upon the health of the population. It is not for us to say 

whisk may be the reflections of persons who write newspaper 

articles, nor will we go into any other of the innumer- 

able employments upon which human labour may be expended. 

The answer to all such general reflections is, of course, plain 

enough. As society is constituted, and as it is likely to be con- 

stituted during any period which we can foresee, there must of 

necessity be a vast waste of cerebral energy; we shall go on to 

the end of the chapter using our razors to cut blocks; and even 

when we arrive at the millennium, and employ all our razors for 

shaving purposes, there will be a vast amount of apparently barren 

and unprofitable labour to be gone through, against which it 

would be absurd to repine. It is sufficient for the present purpose 

to remark that the gloomy view of such things is apt to come into 

special prominence just at the moment when we are resuming our 
harness after a period of relaxation ; that, as we feel it pinch, we ask 
what is the ultimate good of it all, and that we look at our daily 
task from a point of view rather different from that to which we. 
are accustomed, 

Against this there is indeed one consideration to be set. A very. 
large number of people have undoubtedly succeeded in thoroughly. 
boring themselves during their —— dine: arse of the. 
singular incapacity which man ple display for enjoying a_ 
‘They in vast herds 4 to the places which they 
are least able to appreciate. They desecrate the most’ lovely 
scenery ; they destroy the historical associations of the most vene- 
rable places; they amuse themselves, according to a nos wm 
which we have recently seen in the Times, by chipping Stonehenge 
into fragments, and they are fairly driving sensitive persons out of 
the regions most impressive for natural beauty. Nobody can doubt 
that a sojourn in places so little congenial must be a period of almost 
unmixed misery for the performers; and perhaps few people will 
be benevolent enough to regret it. When we add the miseries 
which they endure at the hands of touts, guides, and hotel-keepers, 
we imagine that at least they are thoroughly qualifyiug themselves. 
for the enjoyment of home pleasures. People who have been. 
peng, over the Continent after the fashion encouraged b 
Mr. Cook may be glad enough to settle down to any employment, 
however petty and monotonous, at home. Holidays to them are a 

riod not of relaxation, but of torture intended to make their 

= lives pleasant by comparison. 
or others who know how to enjoy a holiday, we can only say 
that, though they have a few unpleasant moments to pass, they 
will have a compensation at a later period. When the holidays. 
have faded away sufficiently to become good material for day- 
s, they are a source of unmixed pleasure. In a week or two. 
it will become difficult to believe that anything really exists 
outside London, or that mountains and lakes and foreign cities are 
anything but unsubstantial visions conjured up for a time by some 
benevolent magic. Then it will be a pleasure to dwell upon them 
in the intervals of business, and they will harmonize with employ- 
ments with which they now contrast somewhat too rudely. 


THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


accessories of the Ober Ammergau Passion Play are so- 
peculiar and picturesque that it requires an effort to. 
divest ourselves of their influence while we attempt an analysis- 
of the impressions left upon us by that remarkable performance. 
It is not often # ere to the traveller to assist in open air at the 
dramatized performance of the supreme event of the world’s history 
through a long summer’s day, in the midst of exquisite sub- 
Alpine scenery, and amid the buzzing of grasshoppers, the flight of 
birds and butterflies, and the tinkling of goat-be But we shall 
endeavour to examine the decennial Passionsspiel of the Bavarian 
ts as rigorously as if it were a commonplace performance - 
of professional actors. Judged even according to this exacting 
standard, it more than holds its own. The incidents which, in one 
aspect of the drama, give to it its piquancy, in another augment - 
its difficulty. Nat scenery and sunlight are very enjoyable in. 
themselves, but they are the forbidden thing to the ordinary 
manager, who relies for his success on footlights and gas, on. 
studied darkness, and the unreal effects only producible in an. 
enclosed apartment and with artificial illumination. The Bavarian. 
mountaineer, without these trappings, without rouge oi corking or 
wigs, steps forward into the broad glare of day, and offers a spec- 
tacle which no one who has once seen it can ever forget. The 
sittings of the audience, large enough to receive them by thou- 
sands, are appropriately homely, but the design of the stage is— 
by whomsoever invented—an effort of genius. The proscenium, 
which is open to the air, is 118 feet in breadth and some twenty 
feet deep. Behind this rises a structure which is composed in the 
centre of an ordinary covered “ stage” with its scenes and side- 
scenes, and which is flanked on either side with small symmetrical 
houses, each with its folding-doors beneath and balcony above 
(the houses respectively of Annas and Pilate, and the only place 
where the latter appears). Each of these houses is again flanked 
with a deep uncovered set scene of a street opening upon the 
proscenium. So the performance can and does sometimes take 
place upon the proscenium only, or between the proscenium and 
the balconied houses, or in one or both of the side streets, or ex- 
clusively within the covered-in “ stage” proper, or in and about 
all these divisions simultaneously, ‘The entire dimensions are so 
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great that the spectator has no difficulty in concentrating his 
attention on the part where the action for the time being happens 
to be proceeding. The side streets are streets of Jerusalem, and 
tend themselves to processions. The covered stage is exclusively 
employed for the set: tableaux and for indoor scenes, such as the 
Supper at Bethany and the Last Supper, while the Chorus claims 
the proscenium for itself; and.as the drop-scene is a picture of 
Jerusalem, portions of the action take place before it. 

The drama is in itself a combination of three distinct elements, 
repeating themselves through eighteen scenes, which we shall 
enumerate as they successively occur, and then dwell upon in 
the order of their relative importance. First of all, at the com- 
mencement of every scene, the Chorus occupies the proscenium— 
a body of seven young men and eleven maidens, with a mag- 
nificent-looking middle-aged Choragus, Dimmer by name, in the 
centre—who range themselves according to their respective 
heights across the proscenium, in the supposed character of guar- 
dian spirits, dressed with excellent taste in short white tunics 
over long gowns, and with open mantles ing behind, of 
admirably contrasted rich colours both in each dress and with 

rd to the general effect; the Choragus alone wears a long 
white gown under a regal robe of scarlet. Sometimes the 
Chorus sings in unison or in parts (the Choragus being the 
conductor and leading bass) an appropriate hymn. Sometimes 
the Choragus recites a short exposition of the coming scene. 
In due time the dro’ e rises, and one, or occasionally two, 
successive tableaux from the Old Testament prefigure in dumb 
show and motionless pose the antitypal event of the Passion 
story. Meanwhile the Chorus, wheeling right and left, continues 
its vocal explanation of the type. The instrumental music occupies 
the usual = sm of the orchestra, and is led by the village teacher. 
Then come in action the pretigured scenes-(during which the 
Chorus is always absent), commencing with the triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem and ending with the Ascension. Loud shouts are 
audible long before a mixed crowd of men, women, and children, 
in well-contrasted dresses, of a type combining Oriental feeling 
with Renaissance detail, fill the proscenium, filing up through 
the middle stage ; in the centre the “Christus” on his ass—a 
tall figure, grave, mild, and dignified, in the traditional dress of 
blue with crimson mantle, with long curling hair and short 
beard and moustache, altogether and wonderfully resembling the 
typal portraits of the Saviour. His slow, full articulation is in 
excellent conformity with the character. The procession shortly 
disappears down the side street to the spectators’ left. Among 
the more crowded scenes, this one, that of the Jewish priests 
and people overawing Pilate, and the procession to Calvary, stand 
out conspicuously; and as an example of successful realism, the 
meetings of the Sanhedrim, which occur three times, may be 
noticed. The assembly, jointly presided over by Caiaphas and 
Annas, conducts its deliberations with a downright appearance of 
ractical business so genuine as not to sink into triviality. The 
ast Supper, founded upon the Leonardo da Vinci, is a master- 
piece of quiet power. The washing of the Apostles’ feet, slowly 
and completely performed in each case, carried away the audience 
with its life-like dignity. The institution of the Sacrament was 
in absolute conformity with the words of Scripture. Of the 
Scourging, the Mocking, and the Crucifixion itself, we hardly like 
to speak; for we should feel that we were straying into a criticism 
of our own ideal of the very events. We content ourselves with 
saying that the Crucifixion was physically and zsthetically mar- 
vellous. Yet all the actors—men, women, and children—are 
natives of Ober Ammergau; no neighbour, however near, not 
even the good folk of Unter u, are permitted to share 
in the great event. 

It is symptomatic of the thorough honesty of the whole 
procedure that the actors expend upon the least agreeable cha- 
racters as much attention, not only to scenic propriety, but to 
the good repute, so to speak, of the personages represented, as 
they do on those which most deeply move their own religious 
sympathies. Mair’s “ Christus,” with its simple and concentrated 
dignity, is of course the central figure of 1871; but Flunger's 
grand seigneur impersonation of Pilate, more selfish and weak 
than deliberately unjust, leads us readily to understand how his 
“Christus” in 1858 was a success of which men still speak 
with admiration. Lechner’s Judas, on the other hand, in its 
subtile analysis of conflicting passions, rose to the first class of 
histrionic art. The authors of the play have, with great in- 
genuity, connected his final crime at every s with his dis- 
content at the supposed waste of 300 pence in the price of the 
ointment. He is first tempted by one of the indignant money- 
changers, who has marked his man and is determined on revenge 
for his expulsion from the Temple, and he contrives to persuade 
himself that the thirty pieces of silver will make good the 
imaginary loss of the value of the ointment, while all will some- 
how come right. His shrinking unwillingness to receive the 
bread and wine at the Last Supper is well marked. The 
scenes of his contemptuous rejection by the Sanhedrim, after he 
has been used for its purposes, and of his final despair, are very 
fine. The scene falls just as he is tying his girdle into a noose on 
the fatal tree. St. Peter and St. John are respectably performed, 
and their appearance, like that of the other Apostles, is true to the 
conventional type. Herod, in intentional contrast to Pilate, is a 
coarse, vulgar roisterer, Seated on his throne under a rich cloth 
of state in medizval robes, he rong reminded us of the pictures 
of Henry VIII. The two High Priests are similarly conceived 
in the spirit of dramatic contrast. Caiaphas, well rendered by 


J. E. Lang, is throughout dignified and statesmanlike. Annas 
the other hand (the only actor, by the way, who had recoune 
to a false beard), is the embodiment of senile and malicious fugg_ 
ness, The women were decidedly inferior to the men; but the 
natural earnestness of their mene redeemed deficient art, 
The “ business ” (to borrow with unwillingness a term of theatrical 
slang) was wonderfully done, from the intense reality which 
all put into their parts. When shouting or cheering wag yp. 
quired, it was heard long before the performers appeared on the 
stage, and was protracted long after they had disappeared, Jp 
scenes of deliberation, such as the meetings of the Sanhedrin, the 
supernumeraries, instead of sitting on awkward and immovable 
would be whispering together in the most natural manner. To the 
gracefulness of gesture there was no exception, while the clear. 
ness of articulation both of speakers and of singers was remark. 
able. A person unskilled in music, and imperfectly 
with German, was able more than once to find his place in the 
hymns by catching the words. The managers have certainly 
shown. themselves no respecters of persons in their arrangement of 
the cast. Mair, for instance, is a very poor man, while the repre. 
sentative of Caiaphas is the principal person in the place. Hg 
observed to us, with evident sincerity, that it was a very up. 
pleasant part, and yet he threw his whole heart into the perform. 
ance of his duty. 

The various tableaux of types from the Old Testament are very 
carefully conceived, and grouped with a minute and intelligent 
attention both to the pose of the groups and to the distribution of 
colours. The rigid immovability of attitude maintained without 
exception from first to last by hundreds of self-taught villagers, 
ranging from old men and women to children of five years, shows 
the perfectness of the discipline to which they have subjected 
themselves; while the rapidity with which they were set, broken 
up, and reset, was astonishing, the conditions of the case con- 
sidered. Of the tableaux in which a few conspicuous persons are 
introduced upon a comparatively open stage, we were especial] 
struck by the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, Adam 
toiling surrounded by his children, the misery’of Job, and ay 
graceful group of the departure of Tobias, his mother clinging to 
his breast, while his blind father stands over him in blessing, and 
the angel draws him away. Other tableaux excite wonder by the 
vast. number of personages which they include, closely packed 
without crowding in every conceivable attitude. Of p Ea the 
gathering of manna in the wilderness is the scene which attracts 
the largest popular interest, from the thick shower of shining 
flakes which represent the heavenly food; but the raising of the 
brazen serpent, the return of the spies with the grapes, the mur- 
der of Amasa by Joab, the stoning of Naboth, and Joseph’s 
triumph in Egypt, deserve especial notice. These more elaborate 
tableaux reminded us of the richly carved and fully decorated 
altar-pieces of the old German pe Fe reproduced upon a 
digious scale. Indeed, the influence throughout of the earli 
painters—of Wolgemuth, and Diirer and Cranach—could not be 
overlooked ; the one tableau which is a failure is that of Jonah, 
owing to the truculent face which the painter has unhappily 
assigned to the whale. 

he Chorus, on the other hand, raised far different recollections, 
It was obvious that those who have brought the Passion Play up 
to its present condition of artistic merit must have had in their 
memory the Chorus of a Greek tragedy. Yet that of Ammergau 
is no servile imitation. The Strophic dances are, as we have 
indicated, absent; and the only movements permitted during the 
singing are those of the hands. These are in general graceful and 
rere, and serve to set off the — immovability of 
leaux. In fact, the Passion Play may be described as com- 
bining the elements of a medieval Mystery, purged of the gross- 
ness and grotesqueness which we believe often marred those 
representations, and of a Greek Trilogy, performed in broad 
daylight, among rocks, and in the presence of a whole people 
wrapped up in what to them was a religious action. 

The total absence alike from the main plot and from the acces 
sories of any distinctively Roman characteristics is not the least 
remarkable feature of the performance. From first to last the 
text of the successive scenes has been composed by the amplifica- 
tion of the Scriptural narrative, worked out from the suggestions 
of that narrative in itself,and not by the assistance of any tradition- 
ary counterpart such as the Apocryphal Gospels from which Roman- 
ism has borrowed so much. So auidly has this law been followed 
that the incident of the woman wiping our Lord’s face with the 
handkerchief on the road to Calvary attracts attention simply 
because it is the one deviation from the Scriptural limitation ; and 
even in this case the episode appears without the miraculous 
circumstance of the impression of the face upon the cloth. The 
absolute avoidance of Mariolatry in even the most mitigated form 
is peculiarly notable. The Virgin only speaks in three scenes—2 
every case as the suffering mother—on the road from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, on the road from Jerusalem to Calvary, and at the foot 
of the Cross; and she appears for the fourth time, silent and uD- 
conspicuous, in the final group of the Ascension. The picturesque 
tradition of the appearance to her of the risen Saviour, although 
embodied in the reprints of Albert Diirer’s “ Passion” which 
garnish the play-book due to a Stuttgart publisher, has no ee 
in the actual performance. As for the hymns which the Chorus 
sings between the scenes, they might be reproduced either in 8 
London church or in a North-country conventicle of Primitive 
Methodists without exciting surprise or comment from the seul 
ments which they embody, 
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el criticized for not terminating 


the. Passionsspiel 
have 
aie Crucifixion, instead of concluding with the Resurrection 
and the Ascension. This criticism is, however, one of that nu- 
merous class which is obvious because it is fallacious, Were the 
object of the representation merely to produce an acting piece 
founded on the divine Passion, it would have been cast im an 
altogether different form. It would not have occupied eight 
pours in the representation, and it would not have collected the 
world in a little mountain village of Bavaria. The scope of the 
drama was a broader and more noble one—namely, to present for 
the edification of to whom instruction does not come ex- 
clusively from books, the series of crowning events which complete 
the history of man’s redemption. Of these, the three final events, 
equally momentous, are the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. To have omitted any one would have been to spoil 
the entire conception. The genius of the Ammergau authors is 
shown in the instinct with which, having lingered over every 
jncident until the Crucifixion, they then retrench all subsidiary 
phases of the divine epos, and place in strong immediate juxta- 
ition the Cross, the open See and the glories of Mount 
bivet. The Ascension, unlike the seventeen preceding scenes, is 
a tableau in dumb show. 

The newspapers have been full of the names of grand folk who 
have appeared Sunday after Sunday at Ober Ammergau. We are 
glad to say that they there found their level in the true sense of 
the word. ‘The simple villagers gave a blunt welcome and enter- 
tainment according to their means to all comers, covered over a 

rtion of the theatre for all who cared to pay an extra price, and 
Fanded in a modest “ rechnung” to the departing guests. Other- 
wise, princes and perry students from Heidelberg, lords and 
squires from England, and citizens from New York, jostled with 

ts from the Tyrol on a footing of absolute equality as 
be as they pleased to linger, and then went off unobserved. 
We trust that the natives may long preserve this simplicity; and 
if they do, their recurring Passion Play will continue to be 
to them, as we are convinced that it has hitherto proved, a 
means of decided moral and intellectual improvement. But 
they must resist all inducements to shorten the intervening term, 
or else the institution will be irremediably vulgarized. As it 
was, the behaviour of many English tourists was far from edi- 
fying either to the natives or to their own better-conducted 
countrymen. 1880 will not find the world where 1871 left it, 
but Ober Ammergau may be one of the least changed portions 
of the globe; and among those who may possibly come back 
to renew their acquaintance with the Mystery play will not 
be found the herd of time-killers who never would 
have turned their steps to the Bavarian Highland but for the 
gi of the descriptions by Dean Stanley, Mr. McColl, and 

. Blackburne, and for the accident of the interrupted perform- 
ances in 1870 having kept public attention abnormally fixed upon 
the performance. One thing of which we are certain is, that if 
unfortunately the Passi el should die out at Ober Ammergau, 
there is no part of the world as at present constituted in which it 
could be successfully revived. 


‘THE HARVEST. 

(PRE wheet erp of 1871 in this country has been subject to 
a long succession of evil influences of an uncommon nature, 
and it should not be a matter of surprise to find that the result 
isa poor one. It was apparent a couple of months ago, as we 
then pointed out, that the frequent alternations of frost, thaws, 
and rains in the winter had injured, and in many cases destroyed, 
the young plant, that the late summer frosts during the bloom- 
ing period had placed the yield of what remained in great 
jeopardy, even if there should be the finest weather for the maturing 
menacing of the corn, and that it was scarcely possible that 
the wheat crop of 1871 could reach an average. , and the 
eatly part of August gave a spell of fine weather, and in appearance 
was a promise of a better lyield than had been thought 
possible ; and the brilliant sunshine gave — | all the grain 
crops might be garnered in a ary state. m various causes, 
however, even now in the middle of September a large quan- 
tity remains in the fields in the midland and Northern dis- 
tricts. The chief cause of the delay has been the scarcity of 
labour. The demand for has been enormous, 
notwithstanding that they could not be used in fields where the 
ctop was laid and the straw was twisted, as was unfortunately too 
ently the case this year. In those fields the slower process 
of cutting by the sickle had to be resorted to; but even where 
1 e-reaping was practised, it has been in many districts 
impossible to obtain the hands simply to tie the 
ves as fast as the machines cut; so that, after being cut, 
the grain has had to lie in swath sometimes for many days. 
Labourers consequently have exacted their own prices, aud 
farmers have almost. universally failed to get the extra number 
of harvést hands they ae ired—a proof, if any further proof 
Were wanting, of the ample demand for iabour, whether: skilled 
or unskilled, now existing in this country. But, unfortunately, 
through this scarcity of labourers the sunny hours were lost; 
hary is an operation which must be completed just when 
the favourable week axrives; and many a farmer to grieve 
over the of the of his which have been 
exposed e rain of the past fortnight his inability to 

objain hands to put them core” neh 


The earlier garnered grain is said to be in , dry condition, 
but that put into rick after some- 
what damp. There will therefore be much variety in the condition 
of the wheat of this season. In order to produce the greatest possible 
quantity of flour, wheat should be absolutely dry. But as damp 
wheat fairly dry when it has been exposed in the rick to 
the frosts of winter and the drying-winds of spring, and as there 
is this year a sufficient quantity of dry wheat available for imme- 
diate consumption, it is perhaps not worth while to regard as 

‘ultimately important the damage done to 
rains, because we may expect that, sooner or later, all eome to 
market in a form available for human food. Happily itis not, thus 
far, the case this year that there is much wheat which has sprouted 
in the ear in consequence of the rains, for in that event the value 
of the corn for bread-maki is entirely lost, and the 
grain is useful only for cattle or pig feeding. t us assume, 
then, that sooner or later the whole of the crop of wheat-will be- 
available for bread, and all we have to determine is how much we- 
have of it. It is true that a given weight of wheat of the same- 
sort grown on the same land will yield more or less bread in 
various years, according as the eonditions of its growth have 
favoured or not the production of eertain chemical constituents of 
the grain, and it is said that the wheat of this year is characterized 
by a small produce of bread. The amount of difference is 


probably amount to three or four per cent., which must be 
reckoned in addition to the ised deficit in the quantity of 
wheat, whatever that may turn out to be. Sufficient progress has 
now been made with threshing to enable those interested to form 
a fair estimate of the yield. It is discouraging to observe that the 
state of the wheat market for the past fortight has indicated, 
even if other and more direct testimony were absent, that, in the 
= of those whose profit or loss depends on the correctness of 
their appreciation of er weg of the crop, there is reason for an 
advance in the price of wheat; and the advance that is quoted is 
the more remarkable because it takes place at a period of the year 
when expectation wsually points to.a fall, as a consequence of the 
large supplies of new grain which are poured into the markets 
immediately after harvest ; and.moreover, the rise is not from low 
prices, but from prices which are already sufficiently high ae 
gest caution. But, as the country market reports, when 
ing the fact that new wheat is offered for sale, almost universally. 
speak of the yield as disappoimting expectation—vague as such 
— are, because they fail to convey what expectations were- 
as a of the agricultural of the 
etters of experts offers no.encouragement to believe the contrary, 
the most sanguine persons are forced to the conclusion that the 
crop of wheat of this countryis:a poor one, and they must comfort 
themselves with the hope that other countries may be more 
fortunate, and may be able out of their fulness to replenish the 
t ma gathe m i 
that the harvest is atengdie one. It is not always good 
or bad throughout the same district; it is not always good 
or bad on similar qualities of land in similar itions. 
Some counties are even blessed with almost as & crop 
as usual, Qn the whole, however, we fear that an estimate 
which sets the yield at four-fifths of that of an ave does 
it too low. Mr. J.B. of 
amstead, who has for m i accurate accounts 
of the yield of certain capsbacah tele tome wheat has been 
grown twenty years in succession without change of condition as 
to manure, and of other fields where the seed and manure have 
been selected with a view to grow the fullest crop of ‘the 
gives a most deplorable account of the yield of the latter 
fields, as compared with those of the same varieties of wheat in 
ry: and 1870—the yield of 1871 being only about three-fifths 
of the average of 1869 and 1870. But where wheat has been 
grown constantly, the deficiency is not so great. This writer 
assumes the deficiency of the throughout the kingdom to be 
six bushels per acre, or one-fifth, nearly corresponding with the 
result of his crop where wheat has been a constantly. But 
it is impossible for several weeks yet.to obtain information from a 
sufficiently large area, and of asufficient number of varieties, to 
make an estimate which can be as positively trustworthy. 
So far all that can be said is that the wheat crop does not appear, 
from the few accounts of ee obtainable, to exceed four- 
fifths of an average. Opinions differ largely as to what the 
average produce of the country is, but if we assume it to 
be what perhaps the majority of who have dealt with 
the subject assess it at—namely, thirty bushels per acre—a 
deficiency of six bushels per acre means an extra importation of 
some two and a-half millions of quarters. And as our average 
importation is about eight million quarters of wheat, it follows 
that up to next harvest there will. be required some ten and a-half 
millions of quarters of foreign wheat. Any quantity that may now 
be stored in this country would of course have to be deducted 
from this estimate of required importations. It appears, how- 
ever, to be generally agreed that stock in farmers’ hands of 
old wheat is nearly or quite exhausted,.an4i that, although there 
are ingreneny in the ports of the United Kingdom very consider- 
ble stocks of wheat, yet of these a large proportion is of corn of 
poor quality, or that has been inj in transit. Yet, if the 


country is to suffer from scarcity, it will have to be less choice in 
the quality of its bread, so that sooner or later all will be con-. 


| sumed, And it must also be taken into account that farmers, having 


difficult to estimate, but it should be borne in mind that it-will 
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been delayed in their harvest, have also been delayed in bringing 
the produce to market ; so that consumption will be a month later 
than usual in falling on the new corn. Conmegnarings if the — 
harvest be at the ordinary period, there will be only eleven months’ 
consumption, instead of twelve, to fall on the harvest of 1871. A 
twelfth part of an average crop is about a million quarters, and if 
it be selenel that there are a million quarters in store, we should 
be able, with little more than ordinary importations, to tide over 
until another crop becomes available. But the consumption of 
bread varies as harvests vary, and it is necessary to consider what 
the people are likely to eat in the coming year. There is no question 
that the more they earn the more they spend ; and itis impossible to 
doubt, on reading the trade reports from all parts of the country, 
and of every branch of trade, that there has scarcely ever been 
greater universal prosperity, more general employment, more 
wages distributed, or a greater rate of wage per individual. 
But the extra expenditure is devoted to the purchase of meat 
and luxuries rather than of bread. ‘This is the chief reason 
for the present high price of meat. It is not on account so 
much of its scarcity that meat commands such high prices, 
but rather because it is in such universal demand. The more 
meat is eaten, however, the less is the demand ;for bread, be- 
cause meat becomes the substitute for bread. And if there were 
such a crop of potatoes as that of last year, we should anticipate a 
less than ordinary consumption of bread. But potatoes, like wheat, 
have partially failed this year; disease of different kinds has 
destroyed much of the crop, and it is certain that potatoes will 
neither be plentiful nor cheap, as they were last year. What is lacking 
in potatoes must be supplied by bread, so that we estimate that 
the consumption of bread will be on a very full scale. It seems to 
be clear, therefore, that importations must be made to an extent 
larger than usual, even if we consume every pound of home-grown 
wheat available. And no doubt the current prices are high enough 
to attract the produce of the whole world, and to pay the cost of 
its conveyance to this country. 


There are, however, other people to be provided for besides 
ourselves; there are others who have had bad harvests as well 
as we English. France, by reason of want of horses in the autumn 
and winter to till the soil, by reason of the alternate frosts and 
thaws which injured the crops that were put in, and through failure 
in great measure of the spring-sown wheat, is really in a worse 
plight than we are. Not that France requires to import to so 
arge an extent as we do, for France with an average crop 
grows more than she eats; but she not only has none to 
export, but must import, according to her journals, to the 
amount of at least five million quarters, These five millions 
of quarters must be sought in markets of which, if France were 
absent, England would havea monopoly. With the competition of 
two buyers, and with the knowledge that it is very questionable 
whether there is enough to satisfy the wants of both, the corn- 
growers of the world are not likely to sell their produce at low 
rates. Our merchants are alive to the needs of the country. By 
offering high Spas as they are doing, very early in the cereal 
ear, they will induce growers to bring to market all that they 
ave ; and although for a few weeks or months consumers may have 
to pay high prices for bread, yet there may be compensation awaiting 
them when the markets are glutted by the importations of over- 
sanguine speculators, The real problem is, whether the surplus 
of the rest of the world is sufficient to make good the deficiencies 
of England and France. The deficiencies are known or guessed at 
pretty accurately, and the probable supplies will be large under the 
stimulus of high prices; but it is too soon yet to hazard an opinion 
whether they will be large enough to prevent such higher prices 
as will restrict consumption. Dear bread we shall have, but how 
dear it is impossible to predict. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


bi is somewhat early to express a decided opinion concerning 
the autumn manceuvres, but, judging from what we have both 
seen and heard, we much doubt whether they will prove as satisfac- 
tory as could be desired. The common notion, and the one which 
the authorities in Pall Mall countenanced to the utmost of their 
power, was that the sham campaign was to resemble field service 
as closely as the absence of a real tangible enemy would permit. 
The supposed object was twofold. In the first place, the army was 
to be tested through a sample, in order to show that England was 
not quite so defenceless, and Mr. Cardwell’s military administration 
not so utterly inefficient, as had been alleged, that the introduction 
of the Control system was an improvement, that the Transpon. could 
really transport, and the Supply branch really supply. In the 
second place, it was intended to give our army <a a practical 
training in field service that when war broke out it 
might be prepared to enter at once on a campaign without 
first passing through the rough, and in these days dangerous, school 
of adversity. It was hoped that, by imitating the Prussian system 
of annual manceuvres, we might attain to some portion of Prussian 
military excellence. Our combatant and administrative staff 
would gain an experience uot to be obtained in the office or on the 
parade ground. Our generals would acquire skill in handlin 
troops under varying and unexpected circumstances ; regimen 
officers and men would learn to make themselves as much at, home 
in camp as in barracks, and would be taught to apply to tactics 
that knowledge of mechanical drill hitherto only displayed at 


reviews; finally, all ranks would gain at least an inkling of the 
modifications in the art of war rendered necessary by modes im- 
provements and inventions. So desirable did it seem that these 
results should be attained, that Mr. Cardwell had no difficulty in 
obtaining both a large sum of money and a — Act of Parlia- 
ment to enable him to carry out his plan. is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the modifications of the original scheme. Every. 
body knows that a considerable modification did take place, and 
that in consequence the proposed test and training became much 
reduced in severity. Still plenty of scope was left for applying 
both, and after a good grumble the nation succeeded in almost 
persuading itself that the modified autumn manceuvres would 
effect nearly all that was required. 

This resignation to circumstances has hitherto met with but 
slight reward. We are glad to find that the Control Department 
has as yet undergone the somewhat mild test oppo to it with 
tolerable success, and that all ranks and branches have benefited a 
little by their experience; but, unfortunately, the most tangible 
result has been that officers and men have, or ought to have, dis- 
covered that they have much to learn in the art which they profess, 
This discovery, if not made by the actors in the military drama, has 
at all events not escaped lookers-on, and, if the present public 
interest in our army be not a mere spasm, may bring about a radical 
reform cheaply purchased at the cost of the money spent and the dis- 
appointment felt. The nation, unless misled by optimist journals 
and official sophistries, will declare that the money so ungrudging] 
granted has been to a great extent wasted on a sham, that there 
has been an unnecessary absence of reality in the campaign, 
and that when anything practical has been attempted Liters 
has, as a rule, ensued. It will say, We wished, and were willi 
to pay for, an earnest preparation for war; you have given us in- 
stead but a military peep-show ; we insist therefore on a complete 
military reorganization. These may seem hard words, but they 
are warranted by the events which have already taken place, 
and the public will do well to see that they are not ar 
winked, and that they get the full value of the costly army 
which they maintain. If the authorities are told in plain 
and unmistakable language what is expected from them, the 
remaining portion of the campaign may yet be turned to good 
account; but time is passing rapidly away, and in a few 
days the force will ba broken up. Unfortunately there are 
grounds for suspicion that there is in certain quarters a wish to 
stifle independent and outspoken criticism. The military authori- 
ties have displayed extreme sensitiveness regarding the presence 
of military Correspondents in the camps. Have they then any- 
thing to conceal? Are they conscious that our army is less 
efficient than it is —— to be, and that there is in it an 
amount of professional incapacity which will not bear close 
examination? If such is not the case, they ought to be glad 
that the manceuvres will be criticized by men who understand 
the subject, and whose praise therefore is worth having, instead 
of by civilian writers unable to appreciate either merits or de- 
merits. Nor are the military authorities alone open to suspicion. 
We have seen, in at least one newspaper, accounts of the pending 
operations whose apologetic tone strongly suggests oflicial in- 
spiration. Thus we were told early in the week that it was 
foolish to be too critical concerning the doings of the different 
divisions of the army corps, seeing that, during the first 
few days, no enemy was supposed to exist, and that only pre- 
sacar for the campaign were taking place. Again, it has 

en positively asserted that the Second Division marched to 
Hartford Bridge Flats in an admirable manner. With regard 
to this last assertion, we have only to say that we ourselves saw 
that the waggons straggled, that no attempt was made to preserve 
intervals, that the guard was purely regimental, and distributed 
along the whole line, instead of, at all events, the greater part of it 
being organized in some three or four compact bodies. Some of the 
escort rode on the waggons, while others deposited their rifles on 
them, and generally there was an absence of system and super- 
vision which, in actual war, would have exposed the convoy to 
serious danger. The rear-guard moved in regular parade order, but 
at the same time neglected the most obvious precautions, passing by 
fields, thickets, and hollows without making the slightest attempt 
to ascertain whether an enemy was concealed in them or not. 
Indeed it adhered as religiously to the road as if the latter had 
been a causeway running through an extensive marsh. The 
theory that no enemy was supposed to be near would in some 
measure justify the rear-guard arrangements, but we maintain that 
this theory itself is most objectionable. The autumn manceuvres 
were instituted for the express purpose of teaching our soldiers 
how to conduct themselves in an enemy’s country, and & 
most important part of their training is practice in moving 
baggage with military precautions, An opportunity was here 
afforded of acquiring that practice; but it was neglected because 
of a theory which is utterly incompatible with the raison @étre 
of the sham campaign. id will be seen, however, that in other 
matters besides the march of the Second Division to Hartford 
Bridge Flats yesterday week, this absurd theory was permitted 
to exercise a baneful influence. We shall indicate what we 
mean after giving a brief summary of the proceedings of the 
past week. ali 

On Friday, the 8th, the campaign commenced, the Second Divi- 
sion marching to Hartford Bridge Flats on the London and Basing- 
stoke Road, and the Third Division to Frensham, the latter proceed- 
ing on the following day to Woolmer, a wild tract of heath alter- 
nating with fir w and situated about seven miles to the south- 
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east of Farnham. From Aldershot to Woolmer is only some ten 
miles, and if it be true that two days were allowed for the march 
out of consideration for the Militia, we have very little reason 
to be proud of our constitutional force. The Militia had been 
a week at Aldershot, and surely it might have been brought 
jnto fair marching condition in that time. Supposing an 
jnvasion had occurred, the enemy would have shown no 
consideration, and a force which a week after its embodiment 
cannot accomplish ten miles a day on roads cannot be 
considered a very valuable portion of our army of defence. 
The Third Division was not apparently much more successful as 
regarded. its than the Second, troops and baggage hav- 
ing been mixed up together, and the poate y of the former 
having on more than one occasion been delayed by breakdowns 
on the of the latter. The march was, however, conducted 
with military precautions, infantry and cavalry being both em- 
Joyed on advancéd guard duty, and the whole front being care- 
sie scoured. It was alleged, indeed, that the cavalry were not 
pushed sufficiently forward ; but we fear that our ‘oons are not 
as yet so well trained in the manner of executing distant patrols 
as to justify a general in oon, Fear loose in the Prussian fashion. 
Outpost work appears to have been performed by both cavalry and 
infantry, but rather asa drill than as a regular, matter-of-course 
duty. Monday and Tuesday were spent in field-days, but 
S Wolseley one brigade of infantry was pitted against the 
other, the cavalry and artillery being equally divided between 
the two forces. The Commander-in-Chief himself was present, 
and the operations seem to have been both interesting and 
instructive. An umpire staff watched the manceuvres, 
which were carried on strictly in accordance with the Prus- 
sian system. One regiment of Militia, having been captured, 
was ordered off the ground, and took no further part in the fight. 
Another regiment of Militia ought, it is said, to have been treated 
inasimilar manner. The Duke of Cambridge displayed his usual 
activity in galloping about from one part of the field to another, 
and, we are pee to say, proved himself a most severe critic. He 
complained that the artillery was not used with sufficient freedom, 
that the never up in and the 
troops generally e themselves too much. Apropos of ex- 
bea the Correspondent of the Daily News declares that he saw 
a body of Lancers crossing leisurely the front of a wood lined by 
infantry at a distance of less than fifty yards. Considering, how- 
ever, that we are 1 beginning our military education, 
the proceedings must be considered, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Yet, as far as we can gather, the camp of the Third Divi- 
sion has been neither pitched in order of battle nor properly 
guarded at night; and the same Correspondent whom we have 
quoted above se an amusing description of how, at the head of 
an imaginary body of Germans, he penetrated into the camp, un- 
challenged, under cover of the darkness, and carried off a regiment 
of the line and the officer commanding the cavalry who had 
pitched his tents in an exposed situation. 

The Second Division has done little beyond ordinary field-day 
work with only an occasional fit of outpost duty. Acting on the 
theory that the enemy has been hitherto non-existent, the camp has 
been pitched as if the force were making a simple route march. No 
attempt to take up a defensible position or to form line of battle 
has been made. The cavalry is separated from the rest of the 
division by a mile and a-half of broken and wooded ground, not 
to mention the trifling obstacle of a stream. There is neither 
second line nor reserve. The artillery are not placed where they 
would be able to inflict the greatest loss on an attacking foe, the 
Head Quarters are in advance, and at a considerable distance from 
the camp, ‘instead of in rear of it, and altogether there is an air of 
thorough unreality about all the dispositions. The Prince of 
Wales, to add to this unreality, has pitched his camp in Bram- 
shill Park, and possesses tents enough to be able to afford sleep- 
ing accommodation to some of his Royal relations. On Wednesday 
there was a grand field-day witn by our foreign visitors. On 
that occasion the commander of the cavalry brigade was, we 
are told, present, but took no part in the operations. This is sham 
indeed with a vengeance, and can only serve to cover His Royal 
Highness with ridicule. The Prince, no doubt, has in him the 
satan of a good soldier, but he has never studied the military 


art. Knowing his incompetence, he naturally shrinks from giving 
evidence of it, but the nation will ask why he is entrusted with 
important command which he is unable to exercise. If His 


an im 

Royal Highness likes military picnics, his taste could be easily, 
cheaply, and conveniently to himself ar aga by encamping his 
own regiment of Hussars in Windsor Park, within easy reach of 
the Castle kitchen. 

The First Division under Sir Hope Grant quitted Aldershot 
last Tuesday, and, retiring before an imaginary foe, fell back that 
day to Coldingley Moor and Bisley Common, which adjoin the 
eastern slopes of Chobham ridges. On the following day he con- 
tinued his retreat to Chobham Common, where he encamped on 
almost the same ground as that occupied by Lord Seaton in 1853, 
only facing the reverse way. On Tuesday there was no attempt to 

the camp coincide with the line of battle, and the troops 
were encamped for the night in as dangerous an order, and in as 
perilous a position, as could well be conceived. At Chobham 
though the camp faced south-east away from the enemy instead 
of south-west towards him, something like an order of 
k was attempted, the being formed in two lines of 
infantry and one of cavalry. The guns, however, were posted 
So that, in case of an attack, their fire would be as little dangerous 


to the foe as possible. The retreat on Tuesday was covered by 
General Lysons' brigade, and was conducted in very ea order, 
the army signalling by means of flags being employed to notif' 
the approach of the covering force. A regular field-telegrap! 
waggon complete accompanied the division, but, as far as we can 
ascertain, has not been made use of. Perhaps the authorities are 
in dread of accidents, and of wilful damage to the wire, several 
instances of which have occurred in the other divisions. The 
arrangements of the of Sir Hope Grant’s force were 
better than those of the Hartford Bridge and Woolmer divisions. 
but were by no means perfect. Cavalry has been freely used to 
ane the neighbourjng country, and outposts have been regu- 
larly established as a duty, and not as a mere drill, the troops em- 
pore sleeping out on the heather. We have to complain, 
owever, of a want of method and system in the distribu- 
tion of the outposts. On Tuesday afternoon it would have 
been quite easy for small bodies of the enemy to have 
carried off pickets, and even to have penetrated to the main body. 
Infantry and cavalry seemed to have been placed in a haphazard 
fashion, and without reference to the nature of the ground. In- 
fantry pickets were posted in advance of the chain of quer. 
There was a deficiency of grand guards as wpe to the ad- 
vanced posts, and no arrangements were made for rapid com- 
munication with the main body. If a vigorous attack had 
been made, the pickets must have been crushed before the 
arrival of reinforcements. The cavalry, who in individual natural 
intelligence and in physique strike us as being the very flower of 
the army, are sadly wanting in outpost training. Vedettes were 
frequently posted singly, frequently dismounted, and often without 
having their carbines loosened. It has been stated in one Paper 
that two vedettes were seen in an advanced position both dis- 


mounted and only one of them actually on ee the other 
man being quietly seated in a iy ee. hollow feeding 
the two horses, whose bits had nm removed. Speaking 


generally, too, the vedettes of Sir Hope Grant’s division do not 
observe the rule that they should conceal themselves as far as is 
consistent with watching the ground in their front. They are also 
often posted so near woods that an expert rifleman cond easily 
pick them off. Still, on the whole, the First Division is setting 
about its work in a far more practical manner than the Second 
and Third Divisions. On Thursday the troops at Chobham were 
granted what was nominally a day of rest; but the leisure was 
nevertheless fully utilized, no less than 1,200 men at a time bein 
employed in constructing redoubts and shelter trenches. Suc 
training is very valuable, and absolutely necessary in these days of 
breech-loading arms. On Thursday Sir Hope Grant handed over 
the command to General Lysons and departed to take the com- 
mand-in-chief of the rest of the army corps, against which force the 
First Division was to commence operations yesterday. The general 
idea of the campaign has been given out, and according to it the 
enemy are to concentrate at Frensham, prepared to meet an attack 
between that place and Farnborough from the First Division. 
The strategical campaign is now at length to commence; but we 
shall defer the consideration of the supposed plans of the two con- 
tending bodies until they shall have become more developed. 

We stated above that there has been hitherto a want of reality 
about the campaign, and the preceding summary will show that 
this assertion was not made without due justification. We 
have also mentioned the excuse put forward—namely, that the 
enemy was not supposed to have appeared on the scene. We 
would now remark that ordinary field-days and mere drill in 
outpost duty are out of place in flying camps. All this train- 
ing should have been given in quarters and regimentally, before 
even the troops assembled at the so-called camp of instruction 
at Aldershot. Many of the regiments engaged in the manceu- 
vres have passed the whole summer at Aldershot, and even those 
who merely repaired there for this occasion arrived at least a 
week before the opening of the campaign. All mere routine 
work should therefore have been familiar to them before 
they took the field, for the nation certainly expects some- 
thing more for the money spent on the operations than 
a series of drills which could just as well have been carried 
on in quarters. The Prussians not only take care that their dif- 
ferent corps are well drilled before the commencement of the 
annual manceuvres, but a short time Eeetoudy they afford them 
an opportunity of applying to tactics their knowledge of drill by 
means of sham fights between bodies of equal strength pitted 
against each other in the neighbourhood of the head-quarters of 
the corps darmée. Our authorities have failed to follow the ex- 
ample of the Prussians ; hence a large portion of the limited time 
assigned for the operations has been wasted, and money has been 
spent on purposes other than those to which it was destined. 

We have observed that the Control Department has passed as 

et fairly well through the ordeal to which it has been subjected. 

me few failures have, however, occu troops having been in 
several instances left without rations for twenty-four hours. Such 
a mishap, in peace comparatively trivial, would in war have 
been most serious. Of course the blame is shifted about from the 
Control Department to regiments, and from regiments to the 
Department; but, be the cause what it may, be the regimental 
or the Control authorities in fault, it is evident that the two do 
not work quite harmoniously, and that some grit has got into the 
machinery of the Supply Department. On the other hand, if the 
soldier has been without food, he has been enabled to satisfy his 
hunger with articles of luxury, for we are told that in the canteens 
which accompany each regiment even jam can be 
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Foreigners satirically declare that every British officer carries his 
bath with him on a campaign; they will now be entitled to add 
that the British soldier cannot take the field without his jam. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES AGAIN. 


O* all things in the world the hardest to beat into men’s heads 
are always those which are in themselves the simplest and 
most obvious. We have been for some years crying in the wilder- 
ness that Englishmen are Englishmen and not somebody else ; 
and, as far as we can see, there is every chance of our having to 
cry in the like sort fora good many years to come. So we have 
also for some years been crying in the wilderness that there is no 
such thing as an ecclesiastical style of architecture, that no people 
at any time or place—unless possibly ourselves just now—ever built 
their religious buildings in one style and their secular buildings in 
another. We have lifted up our voice over and over again to 
proclaim such simple truths as that styles of architecture have 
nothing to do with religious dogmas; that they have nothing to 
do with the objects for which buildings are built ; that the object 
for which the building is built determines its size, shape, and pro- 
portion, but that size, shape, and proportion need in no way 
affect or be affected by the formsof architectural detail which may be 
employed. All this we have said over and over again; we have 
said it till we are tired of saying it, but we must needs still go on 
saying it yet again. Mr. Street’s designs for the new Courts of 
Law are again stirring up the old controversy, and the old fallacies 
are being put forth again, just as they have been put forth a 
hundred times before. Look at last Seater number of the 
Times ; in a corner we find the letter of Mr. Bentinck, who no doubt 
disposes to his own satisfaction of the whole questionas to contending 
forms of architecture by an utterance in the very grandest dialect 
of the grand style. It is not every one who could put together so 
long a sentence, with so many long words got together into it, as 
the following :— 

Allow me further to express my conviction that until we cure the mania 
for novelty in architecture which has for so long a season our 
First Commissioners of Works, and return to those forms which have been 
exclusively preferred by the best architects of civilization since the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, the British taxpayer has not the 
re of obtaining any satisfactory public building to oraament 
his capi' 

It is perhaps very undutiful in us not at onee to bow to conviction 
when Mr. Bentinck has expressed it, and expressed it in so 
solemn a manner; but when we listen to dark sayings of this 
kind, we are reminded of the story of the shrewd rustic below 
the hustings, who interrupted’ the sounding polysyllables and 
gorgeous metaphors of the candidate, with the home question, 
“ And praay what maight that be, when it’s biled and peeled ?” 
Now we have done our best to “bile and peel” the stately 
language of Mr, Bentinck, and we guess that it means that Mr. 
Bentinck thinks that public buildings should be built, not in an 
English, but in an Italian style. The flourish about the British 
taxpayer is due perhaps to a remembrance or a prospect of agri- 
cultural dinners; we need not stop to prove that it is a piece of 
petng which has nothing to do with the question in debate. 
ur main difficulty in the “biling and peeling ”’ process was the 
phrase “architects of civilization.” The phrase is so stately a one 
that it almost deserves to have a meaning. In the ordinary use 
of language, even of metaphorical language, “ architects of civili- 
zation” would seem to mean some such class as men who have built 
the fabric of civilization—words which we recommend to Mr. 
Bentinck for his next speech or letter, as sounding very nearly as 


well as, and making one degree nearer an approach to oe than, 
ntinck most 


the words which he actually uses. But what Mr. Be 
likely means by architects of civilization is architects in the 
iteral sense, designers of buildings who lived in civilized ages 
and countries, Mr. Bentinck’s idea of civilization being that it is 
something which arose in the sixteenth century. He is, it would 
seem, kind enough to go back to the “commencement ”—Mr, 
Bentinck is of course far too grand to talk about the beginning— 
“of the sixteenth mame | ”—an admission not without its im- 
portance. In Mr. Bentinck’s idea, then, civilization, and with it 
“ architects of civilization,” be somewhere about the time of 
Henry VIL He most likely thinks that he has thus safely wiped 
out all English architecture, that he has got rid of any forms which 
could suggest any national feeling or national memory, and that 
he has hopelessly condemned us to forms suggestive of nothin 
but Italy under the blessings of Borgian and ‘Medicean rule oa 
taste. . Bentinck clearly does not know that the time which 
he has fixed on to send us back to was exactly the time when 
our national architecure flourished in its highest pitch of mag- 
nificence, though, as many hold, not in its highest pitch of 
purity. He dates his letter from Ipswich; he seemingly did 
not know that the town in which he was writing contained 
the gateway of the great Cardinal, or he perhaps threw back 
the great Cardinal and his gateway into some dark and bar- 
barous age before the commencement of the sixteenth a 
and before the appearance of architects of civilization. In Mr. 
Bentinck’s eyes the natural tendency of mee.» towards national 
forms of art, instead of the foreign intruders which fora while dis- 
laced them, is a “ mania for novelty in architecture which has 
or a long season essed our First Commissioners of Works,” 
and which he thinks that “ we ”—whoever we may be—are called 
upon to “cure.” Itis perhaps in vain to argue with one who 


looks down upon First Commissioners and all other persons ang 
things from so lofty a throne as Mr. Bentinck; but even oracles 
may just as well take the trouble to get up the subjects on which 
they condeseend to inform the nd fe might be worth My 
Bentinck’s while, by taking some easy journeys to Hampton Court, 
Thornbury, Rouen, and a few other places which we coneeive to 
be within the limits of civilization, to find out what the architeg. 
ture of the commencement of the sixteenth century was before he 
again takes it upon himself to talk about it. 

We turn from Mr. Bentinck’s corner to the leading article_g 
leading article written with unusual modesty, as in the course of 
it we twice meet with the lowly formula, “ we believe,” and the 
writer once goes the length of fearing that he cannot do something 
which he wishes to do. It is something to read such a sentengg 
as the following :— : 

We fear, however, that the public taste, indisciplined and wavering as it 
is, has set too strongly in the direction of Gothic revival to be eagjj 
diverted ; and we should never arrive at a satisfactory conclusion if we 
were to renew the tedious and inconclusive “ battle of the Styles.” 


The writer goes on to discuss the merits of Mr. Street’s designs— 


‘a question into which we will not now enter, as we prefer to raise 


our protest once more against the Times’ treatment of the general 

uestion. The Times again raises the cry about Gothic, or at least 

‘nglish Gothic, being in some way specially ecclesiastical ;— 
“ Gothic architecture in England has LS almost exclusively ecele- 
siastic, and naturally ; for the revival of the study in this coun 
grew out of and was supported by the High Church movement,” ’ 
Now considering that the first man who really mastered medizeval 
detail in England was the Quaker Rickman, considering that the 
late Dr. Whewell and the living Professor Willis have never been 
looked on as bigoted High Churchmen, it is rather odd to be told 
that the revival of the study of Gothic architecture in this country 
grew out of the High Church movement. The Times is in the 
same state of mind as the people who fancy that Greek is derived 
from Sanskrit. If it looked a little deeper into the matter, it 
would certainly not find that the revival of the study of medizyal 
architecture grew out of the High Church movement; but it is not 
unlikely that it might find that there were common causes which 
had something to do with the High Church movement and with 
the revival of the study of medieval architecture. To say that 
that study was supported by the High Church movement is per- 
fectly true. To say that it grew out of the High Church moyee 
ment is contrary to the plainest facts of the case. 

The Times presently rules that “no one knows better than 
Mr. Street that ecclesiastical Gothic is wholly unfitted for secular 
uses.” No doubt, if there were such a thing as ecclesiastical 
Gothic, it would be wholly unftitted for secular uses. The mis- 
take lies in the vulgar-notion, which the Times has not got rid of, 
that there is such a thing as a specially ecclesiastical Gothic style. 
We might almost think that our instruetor belonged to that sect 
which, whenever it sees a pointed doorway or window in an 
ancient manor, at once calls out “church” or “abbey.” Itis 
wonderful how hard it is to persuade people that in medimval 
England, just as in ancient Greece or Egypt, or any other time or 
place, all buildings of the same date, whether ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary, municipal, or domestic, were built in the same style. The 
ecclesiastical Gothic and the secular Gothic of any given age are 
exactly the same thing. It might be too much to ask a writer 
in the Zimes to put his knapsack on his back, and to go on a 
walking tour through the nooks and corners of Somersetshire and 
Northamptonshire, and to spy out the medieval manors and 

arsonages which will meet him at every turn, their architecture 
biffering absolutely in nothing from the architecture of the con- 
temporary churches. But he might go and look at a few castles, 
at a few of those at least which lie in the common beaten tracks 
of tourists, and see how the architectural detail in those parts of 
the building which allow of any architectural detail are exactly 
the same as he would find ina church of the same date. Nay, he 
might perhaps set out—though we are not sure that this might not 
be looked on as the strangest task of all—and look at Westminster 
Hall, Guildhall, and Crosby Hall, and perhaps even extend his 
journey to Eltham or Hampton Court. Without going further 
than this, he might, if he has any eyes at all, find out that English 
builders, in days when they were content to build as Englishmen, 
had no distinct ecclesiastical and secular styles, but built all 
buildings, whatever their use, in the one national style of their 
own day. Surely our teacher would not think that the princely 
and civic halls of which we have spoken were all of them 
desecrated churches, as many people thought, twenty-six years 
back, of the hall of the royal palace at Winchester. We must 
again proclaim that a church, a castle, a town-hall, a house, and 
a barn will all differ in their shapes, proportions, and arrange- 
ments, but that the architectural style may be and ought to be 
exactly the same in all. It is simply nonsense to talk about eccle- 
siastical Gothic being unfitted for secular uses, because there is 
no such thing as ecclesiastical Gothic at all. If Mr. Street or 
any other architect gives a court of law the plan, proportions, and 
arrangements which are suited only for a church, he is i 
against the first principle of mediwval architecture and of all goo 
architecture, that of building the thing that you want of the size 
and shape, the length, breadth, and height which best suits its 
purpose. A hall with the proportions of a church, and a church 
with the proportions of a hall, are both of them alike absurd, and 
they are just what the medizval builders never built. But if the 
writer in the 7imes simply means that there are in Mr. Street’s or 
any other design doors or windows or pillars or buttresses like 
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those which he has somewhere seen in a church, and if he makes 
else. We should not be surprised if he has some notion about 

‘nted: windows'and square windows, as if one had no business 
to be in a house and the other had no business to be in a church, 
If he would only take the walking tour which we have suggested, 
he would find that the mediwval builders constantly put pointed 
windows in their housesin any position which a pointed window 
suited, and constantly put square windows in their churches in 
any position which’ square window suited. Times, 
with the air of an owner of a great.discovery to w. an un- 

world has refused.to listen, cries out :— 

Yet, as‘has been observed in these columns, the great medixval masters 
of Gothic architecture have left.us magnificent’ examples of the adaptation 
of that style to secular uses; the Town-halls of Brussels and Louvain, it 
they are pure Gothic. Womny edd that other 

jesty an ; 

Belgian towns, Bruges and Ghent, anid more-capecisihy Vorce, can teach our 
i who lose themselves in labyrinths of ecclesiasticism how to unite 
beauty of form, lightness, grace, and ornament with the severest dignity. 
What the “labyrinths of ecclesiasticism” may be in which “our 
architects lose themselves,”’'we do not pretend to know. But we 
yeally did not need'to be told, as if knowledge were a revela- 
tion which the Times was making for us out of its private stores, 
that, as there are noble monuments of secular Gothic architecture 
in England and France, so there are perhaps still nobler monuments 
of secular Gothic architecture in the Netherlands. The cireum- 
stances of the country, the great development of the municipal 
element, caused civic architecture, as distinguished from ecclesi- 
astical, military, and domestic architecture, to produce greater and 
earlier works than it had the opportunity of ucing either in 
England or France. Nobody can doubt that an architect called 
on to design a great civic building, as he may learn a good deal 
at Coventry and'at Rouen, may perhaps learn still more at Louvain 
and Ypres. In allthese places, and ‘in all other places where medi-~ 
eval architecture ever flourished, he will learn two special lessons; 
that the old builders built whatever they built of the particular 
size and shape which best suited its particular purposes; but that 
whatever *was the purpose of a building, the style of all con- 
temporary buildings was the same. As the Times seems to think 
that the Gothic of England was: an exclusively ecclesiastical style, 
it seems to think’ that the Gothic of the Netherlands was an ex- 


TWO PIRATE TOWNS OF THE RIVIERA. 


f type view of Monaco, as one looks down on it from the moun-. 
tain road which leads to Turbia, is unquestionably the most 

cturesque among all the views of the Riviera. The whole coast 

e lies before us for a last look as far as the hills above San 
Remo, headland after headland running out into blue water, 
white little towns nestling in the depth of sunny bays or clinging 
to the brown hill-side, villas peeping white from the dark olive 
masses, sails gleaming white against the purple sea. The brilliancy 
of light, the purity and intensity of colour, the clear freshness of 
the mountain air, tempered as itis by the warm sun-glow, make 
the long rise from Mentone hard to forget. Mentone itself 


_ steals out again and again from under its huge red cliffs to look 


at us; we pass by Roccabruna, half rock, village, hangin; 
high on the hill-side; we leave the orange = 
studded with golden fruit; even the silvery wayward olives fail us 
at last, the pines grow thin and stunted, till the mountain rises 
bare above us with only a red rock jutting here and there from 
its ashen-coloured front. Right in our road rises at last a vast 
ent of Roman masonry, the tower of Turbia, while thousands 

of feet beneath us Monaco glows “like a gem” in its setting of 
dark blue sea. We are on the track of “The Daisy,” and the 
‘verse of Tennyson’s gay little poem comes back to us:— 

What Roman.strength Turbia showed 

In ruin by the mountain road, 

How like a gem beneath the city” 

Of little Monaco basking glowed ! 

The city stands on a promontory of rock which falls in bold cliffs 


into the sea ; as one climbs to it from the tepone sees the citadel, | 


heh its g on buildings. of the 
; the long line of grey, ivy-crested walls topping the cliffs. 
and above them the mass oft the little town, Tieton with a single 
campanile and a few Its situation at once marks t 
character of the place. “It is the one town of the Riviera which, 
of lying screened in the hollow of some bay, as though 
eager to escape from pirate or Saracen, juts boldly out into the 
sea, as if on the look-out for prey. Its grim walls, the guns still 
‘Mounted and shot piled on its battlements, mark the pirate town 
of the past. At its feet, in trim square of hotel and gaming- 
, With a smart Parisian look about it, as if the whole had 
—_ just caught up out of the Boulevards and dropt on this 
talian coast, lies the new Monaco, the pirate town of the 


Present, 

Even the least among Italian cities yields so much of interest 
in its past that we turn with disappointment from the history of 
Monaco. The place has always been.a mere pirate haunt, without 
8 break of liberty or civic life; and yet there is a certain fascina- 
tion in the perfect ‘uniférmity of its existence. The town from 


which Czsar sailed to Genoa and Rome vanished before the 
ravages of the Saracens, and'the spot remained ‘desert till it passed 
by Imperial cession to Genoa, and the Genoese Commune erected 
a fort which became a refuge alternately for its Guelf or Ghibel- 
line exiles, its Spinolas or its Grimaldis, A church of fine 
tavelfth-century work is the only monument'which remains of this 
earlier time; at the opening of the fourteenth century Monaco 
passed finally to the Grimaldis, and became in their hands # haunt 
of buccaneers, Only one of their line rises into historic fame, and 
he is singularly connected’with a great event in English history. 
Charles Grimaldi was one of the foremost leaders in the Italian 
wars of his time; he passed as a mercenary into the service of 
France in her combat with Edward IIL, and his seventy-two 
lleys set sail from Monaco with the fifteen thousand Genoese 
feeen who appear so unexpectedly in the fore-front. of the 
battle of Crécy. ‘The massacre of these forces drove him home 
again to engage in attacks on the Catalans and Venetians, and 
struggles with Genoa, till the wealth which his.piracy had accu- 
mulated enabled him to add Mentone and Roccabruna to his 
dominions. It is needless to trace the history of his house 
any further ; corsairs, soldiers of fortune, trimming adroitly in the 
struggles of the sixteenth century between France and Spain, 
sinking finally into mere vassals of Louis XIV. and hangers-on 
at the French Court, the family history ofthe Grimaldis is one of 
treason and blood—brother murdering brother, nephew murdering 
uncle, assassination by subjects avenging the honour of daughters 
outraged by their master’s lust. Of the town itself, as we have 
said, there is no history atall; it consists, indeed, only of a few 
little stréets streaming down the hill from the palace square. 
The palace, though spoilt 4 a gaudy modern restoration, is 
externally a fine specimen of Italian Renaissance work, its court 
painted all over with arabesques of a rough agri gt order, 
while the State-rooms within have a thoroughly French air, as if 
to embody the double character of their occupants, at once Lords 
of Monaco and Ducs de Valentinois. The palaceis encircled with 
a charming little garden, a bit of colour and greenery squeezed in, 
as it were, between cliff and fortress, from which one looks down 
over precipices of red rock with the Laxey 4 oy clinging to their 
clefts and ledges, or across a rift.of sea to the huge bare front of 
the Testa del Cane with gigantic euphorbias, cactus, and orange- 
gardens fringing its base. A bribe administered to Talleyrand is 
said to have saved the political existence of Monaco at the Con- 
gress of Vienna; but it is far more wonderful that, after all the 
annexations of late years, it should still remain an independent, 
though the smallest, Principality in the world. But even the 
Grimaldis have not managed wholly to escape from the general 
luck of their fellow-rulers ; Mentone and Roccabruna were ceded 
to France some few years back for a sum of four million francs, 
and the present lord of Monaco is the ruler of but a few 
streets and some two thousand subjects. His army reminds 
one of the famous war establishment of the older German prince- 
lings; last year, indeed, to the amazement of beholders, it rose to 
the gigantic force of four-and-twenty men; but then, as we were 
gravely told by an official, “it had been doubled in consequence of 
the war.” Idler and absentee as he is, the Prince is faithful to 
the traditions of his house; the merchant, indeed, sails without 
dread beneath the once dreaded rocks of the pirate haunt; but a 
new pirate town has risen on the shores of its bay. It is the 
pillage of a host of gamblers that maintains the heroic army of 
—— that cleanses its streets, that fills the exchequer of its 


There is something exquisitely piquant in the contrast between 
the gloomy sternness of the older robber-hold and the gaiety and 
attractiveness of the new. Nothing can be prettier than the 
gardens, rich in fountains and statues and tropi lants, which 
surround the neat Parisian square of buildings, e hotel is 

lendidly decorated, and its cuisine claims to be the best in 

pe; there is a pleasant café; the doors of the Casino itself 
stand hospitably open, and strangers may wander without a ques- 


.tion.from hall to reading+room, or listen in the concert-room to an 


excellent band which plays twice a-day. The salon itself, the 
terrible “Hell” which one has pictured with all sorts of Dantesque 
accompaniments, is a pleasant room, gaily painted, with cosies all 
ound it, and a huge mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. No- 
thing can be more unlike one’s preconceived ideas than the 
ling itself, or the aspect of the gamblers around the tables. 

f the wild excitement, the frenzy of gain, the outbursts of 
despair which one has come a to witness, there is 
not a sign, The games strike bystander as singularly 
dull and uninteresting; one wearies of the perpetual deal and 
turn-up of the cards at rouge-et-noir, of the rattle of the ball 


general air of the com is that of a number of well-to-do 
people bored out of their lives, and varying their boredom with 
"agate fi the croupier and assiduous prickings of little cards. 

e boredom is apparently greatest at rouge-et-noir, where thecircle 
is most aristocratic, and thousands can be lost.and won ina night. 
Everybody looks tired, absent, inattentive; nobody takes much 
notice.of his neighbour or.of. the tors looking on; nobody 
cares to speak ; a finger suffices to direct the croupier to push the 
stake on to the desired spot,a. nod or a leok. to-indicate the 
winner, The game goes on in a dull uniformity ; nobody varies 
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clusively secular style. The writer who thus takes upon himself i 
to lecture Mr. Street’ and em pee else has plainly yet to ee 
master the A B C ofthe history of architecture, 
| 
as 1t dances into its pigeon-hole at roulette, of the monotonous ee 
chant of “Make your game, gentlemen,” or “The game is iS 
made.” The croupiers rake in their gains or poke out the win- 
nings with the passive regularity of machines; the gamblers sit | 
round the table with the vacuous - of undertakers. The 
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his stake ; a few napoleons are added or subtracted from the heaps 
before as the minutes go on ; sometimes a little sum is done 
on a paper beside the player but there is the same impassive 
countenance, the same bored expression everywhere. Now and 
then one player gets quietly up, and another sits quietly down. 
But there is nothing ing or dramatic, no frenzies of hope or 
exclamations of despair, nothing of the gambler of fiction with 
“ his hands clasped to his burning forehead,” and the like. To 
any one who is not fascinated by the mere look of rolls of 
napoleons pushed from one colour to another, or of gold raked 
about in little heaps, there is something very difficult to under- 
stand in the spell which a gaming-table exercises. Roulette is a 
little more amusing, as it is more intelligible to the looker-on. 
The stakes are smaller, the vm yg changes oftener, and is socially 
more varied. There is not such a dead, og | earnestness about 
these riskers of five-franc pieces as about the more desperate 
gamblers of rouge-et-noir; the outside fringe of lookers-on bend 
over with their stakes to back “a run of luck,” and there is 
a certain quiet buzz of interest when the game seems going 
against the bank. There is always a certain going and coming, 
over-dressed girls lean over and drop their stake and disappear, 
oung clerks bring their quarter's salary, the casual visitor 
“doesn’t mind risking a few francs” at roulette. But even 
the excitement of roulette is of the gravest and dullest order. 
The only player who seems to throw any kind of vivacity 
into his gambling is a gaudy little Jew, with heavy watch- 
chain, who vibrates between one table and another, sees 
nothing of the game save the dropping his stake at roulette and 
then rushing off to drop another stake at rouge-et-noir, and finds 
time in his marches to spare a merry little word to a friend or 
two. But he is the only person who seems to know anybody. 
Men who sit by one another year after year seem never to ex- 
change a word. There is not even the air of reckless adventure to 
excite one. The player who dashes down his all on any part of 
the table and trusts to fortune is a mere creature of fiction; the 
gps of fact is a calculator, a man of business, with a contempt 
‘or speculation, and a firm belief in long-studied combination. 
Each has his little card, and ticks off the succession of numbers 
with the accuracy of a ledger. It is in the careful study of these 
statistics that each believes he discovers the secret of the game, 
the arrangement which, however it may be defeated for a time by 
mess ag aa acts of ill-luck, must in the end, if there is any 
truth in statistics, be successful. One looks in vain for the “reck- 
less gambler” one has read about and talked about, for “ reckless ” 
is the very last word by which one would describe the ring of 
business-like people who come day after day with the hope of 
making money by an ingenious dodge. Their talk, if one listens 
to it over the dinner-table, turns altogether on this business-like 
aspect of the question. Nobody takes the least interest in its 
romantic or poetic side, in the wonderful runs of luck, or the 
terrible stories of ruin and despair which form the stock-in-trade 
of the novelist; the talk might be that of a conference of commer- 
cial travellers. Everybody has his infallible nostrum for breaking 
the bank ; but everybody looks upon the prospect of such a fortune 
in a purely commercial light. e general opinion of the wiser 
sort goes against heavy stakes, and “wild play” is only talked 
about with contempt. The qualities held in hipiien so far as we 
can judge from the conversation, are “judgment,” which means a 
careful study of the little cards and a certain knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and “constancy ”—the playing not from caprice but on a 
definite plan and principle. Nobody has the least belief in “luck.” 
A winner is congratulated on his “science.” The loser explains 
the causes of his loss. A portly person who announces himself 
as one of a company of gamblers who have invested an enormous 
capital on a theory of winning by means of low stakes and a 
certain combination, excites universal interest. Most of the talkers 
announce themselves frankly as men of business. No doubt at 
Monaco, as elsewhere, there is the usual aristocratic fringe—the 
Russian prince who flings away an estate at a sitting, the half- 
blind countess from the Faubourg St. Germain, the Polish dancer 
with a score of titles, the English “ milord.” ‘ But the bulk of 
the players have the look and air of people who have made their 
money in trade. It is well to look on at such a scene, if only to 
strip off the romance which has been so profusely showered over 
it. Asa matter of fact, nothing is more prosaic, nothing meaner 
in tone, nothing more utterly devoid of interest, than a gambling- 
table. But as a question of. rofit the establishment of M. Blanc 
throws into the shade the older piracy of Monaco. The Venetian 
leons, the carracks of Genoa, the Y any 8 of Marseilles, brought 
infinitely less gold to its harbour these two little groups of 
the fools of half a Continent. ' 


STRANGERS AT CHURCH, 

TE nothing is sacred to a sapper, neither is anything sacred to 

temper, ostentation, and vanity; and church as little as any place 
else. In those thronged show-places which have what is called a 
summer season, church is the great Sunday entertainment; and 
when the service is of an ornate kind, and the “ rs’ seats ”’ 
are chairs placed at the west end, where in old times the village choir 
or the village schoolboys used to be, a great deal of human life goes 


on among the occupants ; and there are certain displays of temper 
and feeling v xich make you ask yourself whether they think it a 
religious service or an operatic one at which they have come to 


assist, and whether what you see about you is quite in consonance w} 

the spirit of the place or not. If the church is one that mae. 
attractions, there is a run on the front middle seats, as if the cera. 
monies to be performed were so much legerdemain or theatrica} 
spectacle, of which you must have a good view if-you are to have 
your money’s worth; and the more —— of the strangers take 
care to be early in the field, and to establish themselves comfort. 
ably before the laggards come up. And when the best places arg 
all filled, and the laggards do come np, then the human comedy 


ere trip in a couple of giggling girls, conscious of their you 

and of their bonnets. They lok 
with tittering dismay at the crowded seats all along the middle, 
and when the verger makes them understand that they must go 
to the back of the side aisle, where they can be seen by no one, but 
will only be able to hear the service and say their prayers, th 
hesitate and whisper to each other before they finally go up, feel. 
ing that the — me for which they came to church has failed 
them, and they had better have stayed away and taken their 
chance on the parade. When they speak of it afterwards, they say 
it was “awfully slow sitting there”; and they determine to be 
earlier another time. There sweep in a triad of soeny dressed 
women with fans and scent-bottles, who disdainfully decline the 
back places which the same verger, with a fine sense of justice, and 
beginning. to fail a little in temper, inexorably assigns them, 
They too confer together, but by no means in whispers ; and finally 
elect to stand in the middle aisle, trusting to their magnificence 
and quiet determination to get “nice places” in the pewed sitti 
They are fine ladies who look as if they were performing an act of 
condescension by coming at all without special privileges and 
separation from the vulgar; as if they ,had an inherent right to 
worship God in a superior and aristocratic manner, and were not to 
be confounded with the rest of the miserable sinners who ask for 
mercy and forgiveness. They are accustomed to the front seats 
everywhere; so why not in the place where they say sweetly they 
are “ of Pra to ivered “ from 

ride, vain-glory, and hypocrisy” at o , rouged and 
and to represent the heyday of is 
supposed to come to church to say her prayers and confess her 
sins, looks as if she would be more at home at the green tables at 
Homburg than in an —erteeine chair of the strangers’ quarter 
in the parish church. But she finds her places in her Prayer-book, 
if after a time and with much seeking; and when she nods during 
the sermon, she has the good-breeding not to snore. She, too, has 
the odd trick of looking like condescension when she comes in, 
trailing her costly silks and laces behind her; and by her manner 
she leaves on you the impression that she was a beauty in her 
youth, and has been used to the deference and admiration of 
men, to servants and-a carriage, and purple and fine linen, and 
that all you, whom she has the pleasure of surveying through 
her double eyeglass, are nobodies, and that she is out of place 
among you. She makes her demonstration, like the rest, when 
she finds that the best seats are already filled, and that no one 
offers to stir that she may be well placed; and if she is ruth- 
lessly relegated to the back, and stays there, as she does some- 
times, your devotions are rendered uncomfortable by the unmis- 
takable protest conveyed in her own. Only a few humble 
Christians in fashionable attire take those back places contentedly, 
and find they can say their prayers and sing their hymns with as 
much spiritual comfort to themselves whether they are shut out 
from a sight of the decorations on the altar, and the copes and 
stoles of the officiating ministers, or are in full view of the same. 
But then humble Christians in fashionable attire are rare ; and the 
old difficulty about the camel and the needle’s eye, stated eighteen 
hundred years ago, remains. 

Again, in the manner of following the services you see the 
oddest diversity among the strangers at church. The regular con- 
gregation has by this time got pretty well in step together, and 
stands up or sits down, speaks or keeps silence, with some 
kind of uniformity; even the older men having come to tole- 
rate’ innovations which at first split the parish into factions. 
But the strangers, who have come from the north and from 
the south, from the east and from the west, have brought 
their own views and habits, and take a pride in making them 
manifest. Say that the service is only moderately high—that 
is,.conducted with decency and va 2 but not going into 
extremes; your left-hand neighbour evidently belongs to one 
of the ultra-Ritualistic congregations, and disdains to conceal 
her affiliation. If she is a tall woman, and therefore conspicu- 
ous, her genuflexions are more profound that any other person's; 
and her sudden and automatic way of dropping on her knees, an 
then getting up again as if worked by wires, attracts the attention 
of all about her. She crosses herself at various times, and osten- 
tatiously forbears to use her book save at certain congregational 
passages. She regards the service as an act of priestly mediation, 
and her own attitude therefore is one of meditation and acceptance, 
not participation. Your neighbour on your right is a sturdy Low 
Churchman, who sticks to the ways of his father and flings hard 
names at the new system. He makes his protest against what he 
calls “all this mummery ” ae if not audibly. He sits like a 
rock during the occasional intervals when modern congregations rise, 
and he reads his Prayer-book with unshaken fidelity from first to 
last, making the responses, which are intoned by the choir and the 
bulk of the congregation, in a loud and level voice, and even 
muttering sotto voce the clergyman’s part after him. In the 
creed, when the Ritualistic lady bends both her knees and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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gimost touches the ground, he simply bows his head, as if 
galating Robinson or Jones; ‘the doxology, 
where she repeats the obeisance, he hold up his chin an 
gtares about him. The pronounced Ritualist knows all the 
s by heart, and joins in them like one well accustomed ; 
put the other stumbles over the lines, with his pince-nez slip- 
off his nose, satisfied if he catches a word here and there, 
so a8 to know something of his whereabouts. She sings correctly 
all through, but he can do no more than put in a fancy note on 
oceasions, and perhaps come in with a flourish at the end. There 
are many such songsters at church, who think they have done all 
that can be demanded of them in the way of pnd 
harmony if they hit the last two notes fairly, and join the pack 
st the Amen. Sometimes the old-fashioned worshippers get put 
jnto the front row, and there, without prayer-stool or chair-back 
inst which to steady themselves, find kneeling an impossibility ; 
go they either sit with their elbows on their knees, or betray 
associations with square pews and comfortable corners at home, 
tuming their backs to the altar, and burying their faces in 
bottomed conte, The Hicualist wold have knelt as 
straight as an arrow and without quivering once all through. 
People are generally supposed to go to church for devotion, but, 
if they do, devotion and vanity are twin sisters. Look at the 
number of pretty hands which find it absolutely necessary to take 
off their gloves, and which are always wandering up to the 
face in becoming and with the right curve. Or, if the 
hands are only mediocre, the rings are handsome, and diamonds 
as well ina church as anywhere else. And though one 
yows to renounce the lusts of the world as well as of the flesh, 
there is no use in having diamonds if one’s neighbours don’t see 
them. Look, too, at the pretty faces which know so well the 


effect produced by a little paint and powder beneath a softening. 


mask of thin white lace. Is this their best confession of sin? 
And, again, thosejelaborate toilets in which women come to prey 
for forgiveness and humility ; are they for the honour of God? It 
strikes us that the honour of God has very little to do with that 
formidable, and may be unpaid, milliner’s bill; but the admiration 
of men and the envy of other women a great deal, The Pope is 
wise to make all ladies go to his religious festivals in a uniform 
costume, and in black. It narrows the margin of coquetry some- 
what, if it does not altogether remove it. Butdress ever was, and 
ever will be, as webs spread in the way of woman’s righteousness ; 
and we have no doubt that Eve frilled her apron of fig-leaves 
before she had worn it a 4 
All sorts of ‘characters throng these strangers’ seats; and some 
ate.typical. There are the men of low stature and awkward 
bearing, with stubbly chins, who stand in constrained positions and 
wear no gloves. ‘Lhey look like grooms; they may be clerks; 
but they are the men on whom Punch has had his eye for many 
years now, when he portrays the British snob, and diversifies him 
set-up emen of mili ay ce, who eir 
umbrellas under their arms as if evi- 
dently accustomed to have their own will, and command 
other people’s; and the men who look like portraits of Montague 
Tigg, in cheap kid gloves and suspicious jewelry, who pray into 
their hats, or make believe to pray, while their bold eyes rove all 
shout, fixing themselves most pertinaciously on the old lady with 
the diamonds, and the giggling young ones with the paint. There 
isthe bride in white bonnet and light silk dress, who carries an 
ivory-backed Church Service with the most transparent attempts 
at unconsciousness, and the brid m who lounges after and 
looks sheepish ; sometimes it is the bride who straggles bashfully, 
and the groom who boldly leads the way. There is the young 
widow with new weeds ; the sedate mother of many daughters ; 
paterfamilias, with his numerous olive-branches, leading on his 
am the exuberant wife of his bosom flushed with coming up 
the hill; the walking tourist, whose respect for Sunday goes to 
the length of a clean collar and a clothes-brush ; and the female 
traveller, economical of luggage, who wears her waterproof and 
seaside hat, and is independent, and not ashamed. ‘There are 
the people who come for simple distraction, because Sunday is 
such @ dull day in a strange place, and there is nothing else 
todo; and those who come because it is respectable and the 
Tight thing, and they are accustomed to it; those who come 
to see and be seen; and those—the select ay the simple 


coming out of church” counting as their Sunday sight. The 
Women get ideas in millinery from the show, and discuss with 
other what is worn this year, and how ever can they turn 
. old gowns into garments that shall imitate the last effort of 
4 “Court milliner’s” genius, and the result of many sleepless 
tights, Fine ladies ridicule these clumsy apings of their humble 
hele” and long for the old sumptuary laws to be in force on all 

w them; but if Sunday is the field-day and church the 
Parade-ground of the strangers, we cannot wonder if the natives 
lhe participate in the amusement. If Lady Jane likes to confess 

shame and humiliation on a velvet cushion and in silk attire, 
> - blame that soul hankers after a 

of fe & penance-sheet of homespun cut rdin 

to my lady’s pattern ? 


re eae one time to be a contest of giants 
dwindled away into an affair of quite second-rate im 
ance. Had King of the Forest, H Général, and Albert 
Victor met last Wednesday on equal terms, so far as regards health 
and; completeness of preparation, a struggle of unsurpassed interest 
would probably have been witnessed. The three-year-olds are 
admittedly of very superior class this year; and though Favonius, 
Sterling, and Shannon were not entered for Bae Doncaster 
race, the four above-mentioned were of ves enough to 
make it in every way a first-class contest. Ill-luck, however, 
befel three out of the four, — should perhaps hesitate to 
speak of King of the Forest as being the victim of ill-luck. An 
event that happens year after year with undeviating certainty can 
scarcely be ascribed to chance; and of late, as regularly as each 
summer comes round, Mr. Merry’s crack three-year-old becomes 
incapacitated, from some cause or other, from fulfilling his or her 
engagements, It is not reasonable to ascribe to chance the annual 
recurrence of these unfortunate disasters. The Russley downs are, 
after Newmarket, the best training groundin the country; but are the 
stables all that could be desired in position, in construction, in main- 
tenance, regard being had to the extraordinary delicacy of the 
and to atmospheric 
changes, to , and to defective drainage? It is just ible 
that if this steadily and minutel: followed out, 
called ill-luck of Mr. Merry’s three-year-olds might be to a certain 
extent explained. Not only was King of the Forest placed hors 
de combat some weeks before the Leger, but two more of our 
quartet were seriously interfered with in their preparation. 
Albert Victor was so ill after Epsom that he was obliged to de- 
cline his Ascot engagements, and his recovery during the summer 
was slow and tedious. In addition, he appears to have a habit of 
falling down when been te and from exercise—he as nearly as 
possible fell down last Wednesday when he was walking to 
the saddling shed—and two or three heavy falls on 
roads are not calculated to improve a horse’s chance for 
the Leger. The horse is remarkable for a good easy temper, 
and is a most generous galloper; but we suppose he finds 
ing rather a dull amusement, and goes fast asleep over 
it, and then an occasional tumble head over heels is the result. 
That his preparation had been | interrupted was manifest at 
York, where, though he beat Field Marshal easily, his want of 
condition was: palpable, and it was clear that in the short interval 
before Doncaster it would be a race against time to get off the 
superfluous flesh with which he was encumbered. Then, again, 
Général, whose Criterion victory was the finest two-year-old per- 
formance of 1870, had been almost hopelessly ill through the 
winter, and, when brought out for the Two Thousand, his appear- 
ance was most melancholy, and he was rer te age to raise a 
gallop. He could not be brought out for the Derby, and his then 
trainer gave him up as a bad job. He was then sent into a 
different climate, and in the bracing air of Malton, and under the 
experienced eye of John Scott, he was reported to make rapid 
and continual ee But we should doubt whether the best 
judges could really believe that a horse who in May was worn and 
wasted with an aggravating disease could in little more than four 
months, in whatever air, and by however great a master of 
his craft, be transformed into a winner of the great St. Leger. Of 
the four first-class performers—first-class, we mean, when fit and 
at their best—there was thus only Hannah left. We have not 
included any of Mr. Johnstone’s horses among the first rank, for 
‘Bothwell’s claim to that distinction, which on the Two Thousand 
day he'appeared to have ‘fairly won, has been discredited by his 
subsequent running; and even if Ringwood had beaten Rose of 
Athol at York, as in all probability he ought to have done, that 
would not have raised him to the level of Hannah and Albert 
Victor. Of the other probable starters the most noticeable was 
Digby Grand, but whether he is @ first-class horse in private or 
not, fe is much too great a rogue in public to be trusted in any 
company. 
The yaterest of the Leger, it may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding remarks, depended—assuming, as there was reason to 
believe, that Hannah, at any rate, was sound and fit—on what 
sort of condition Albert Victor and Général would be in on 
their arrival at Doncaster. It is needless to say that this 
pair was made the subject of the keenest scrutiny both at 
exercise in the morning and when they appeared in the saddling 
ddock, It was soon seen that Hannah was quite ready to take 
oo part, and the confidence of her friends was never shaken for a 
moment; but opinions varied about Général and Albert Victor. 
On the whole, we should say that the former did not make many 
new friends at Doncaster. His immediate partisans were doubt- 
less gratified at his improvement, and there was no question of the 
— for the better he has made since he last appeared in 
public, But, on the other hand, he seemed to have put on flesh 
more than muscle, and he gave one the idea of a horse who had 
been treated (and with considerable success) for the restoration of 
bodily health rather than subjected to the hard work necessary to 
ensure victory in a great race. Albert Victor looked as fit as he 
could have been possibly made—in the time. One month more, 
and he might have met Festa an fair and equal terms. But the 


work of six. weeks cannot possibly be crowded into three; and, 
much as had been done with him since York, he was not 
quite wound up. He ran gamely and truly, but want of con- 
dition stopped him at the last. ah looked trained to the | 
highest point of perfection, and as hard as nails, Some thought 


| 
e church to be the very House of God, and that prayer 
With its confession of sin helps them to live better lives. 
But, good or bad, vain or simple, arrogant or humble, they all 
sweep out when the last word is said, and the cottagers and small ig 
townsfolk stand at their doors to see them pass—“the qualit 
XUM 
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her light, but naturally she is not a fleshy mare. The Tupgi 
horses we did not see in the at 
the handsome coward Digby Grand, who, even in Fordham’s 
hands, is irreclaimable. There were ten rumers, and four of 
these— Rin Lord Hawke, and Orator—belonged 


Maidment, properly remembering that a fast run race would be 
all against his two presumably most dangerous antagonists, 
‘Général and Albert Victor, the completeness of whose preparations 
was doubtful, sent Hannah out from the main body, and went on 
. Mr. Johnstone’s horse was not actually 
headed, however, till a mile had been traversed, when, his 
mission ed back, and ultimately walked 
in with the A Meare Ringwood, and Albert 
Victor were always in front, though, till fairly in the straight, 
they were not any great way in advance of the main body. Before 
rounding the bend Custance was riding Général to keep him in 
his place, and, though he ran on gamely to the end, it was clear 
at that point that the Leger of 1871 would not go to John Scott. 
For a moment Digby Grand looked formidable, but as instantly, 

ing to his habit, he collapsed. For a moment Bothwell’ 


‘t00, presented a bold front, but died away nearly a quarter of a 


mile from home, There were only three in it from that distance— 
Hannah next the rails, Ringwood in the middle, and Albert 


. Vietor on the outside—and there was a fine race between the 


three to within fifty yards of the judge’s box. At one moment 
both Albert Victor and Ringwood had slightly the best of 
Hannah, and their superior stride, especially that of Ring- 
wood, for an instant placed the partisans of Baron Rothschild’s 
mare in suspense; but in the very crisis of the race both 
= way simultaneously, Albert Victor from want of con- 
ition, and Ringwood, as we believe, from want of stamina. 
Thus Hannah escaped the final challenge, and was enabled to 
seeure the victo: a length. neck 
between Albert Victor and the third, Ringwood, and Général and 


dition brought her safely through, was certainly stopping at the 
finish. if vigoro Q last tity yard by 
# horse with a little left in him, we question whether she could 


from her every they went. Of the wm horses 


well showed that, whether or not he 


7 tally infirm could be expected 
+ incidentally i horse to 
xun on his first reappearance after severe illness, and if there are any 
ersons left who still place confidence in Digby Grand, the 
eserve to be disappointed. The running in the Middle Par 
Plate, one of the most important races of the year, was to a certain 
extent confirmed; for Hannah met Albert Victor on 12 Ibs. better 
terms at Doncaster than at Newmarket, and in the great two-year- 
old race last year she certainly did not receive a 12 lbs, ing. 
At the same time we are to admit that with another 
month’s preparation for Albert Victor the finish would have been 
much closer, if not indeed in favour of Mr. Cartwright’s horse. 
So also, if King of the Forest had come to the post, there ought to 
have been a grand race between him and Hannah, according to 
the running at Ascot, for she would have been receiving 6 lbs. 
for the beating she received at the Royal meeting. But the fates 
interrupted preparation of Albert Victor the last great 
three-year-old race of 1871 was deprived of much of its interest, 
and we know not of how much excitement at its finish, 


REVIEWS. 


TAYLOR'S FAUST.* 

UST is too frequently thought of by Englishmen as a book 
the learned and speculative as Mr. Lewes 
has well shown in comparing it with ourown Hamlet, it possesses, 
along with the intellectual stimulus ofa profound and ever-recur- 
ring problem, the sources of a wide popular gratification. With 
all its spiritual suggestiveness, it is first of all a thrilling human 
narrative, its reality tothe popular imagination being only intensi- 
fied by the introduction of such supernatural scenes as Heaven and 
the Witches’ Haunt, Scarcely less immediate in effect is its vast 
and varied presentation of passion and character. The sublime 
and the commonplace, the winsome and the horrible, the 
pathetic and the comical, are all interwoven into an ever-varying 


* Faust. von Goethe. The First 
Translated iginal Metres ard Taylor. Boston : 


Part. Original 
Osgood & Co, London: Tribner& Co. 1871. 


‘this poetic and concrete aspect of 


Even to the lover of the original creation a really 


yet harmonious whole, and cannot but work their dramatic 
_ on thousands who are but little qualified to appreeints 


deep ethical problems It is 
renders its 


iginal; but —— a translation it may become lmown toa an 


otherwise have scarcely heard of its existencs, 
will always minister considerable ww its perusal wil] 
be accompanied by undertones of the older harmonies, and a 


ception of a new art in moulding the foreign element into a 
closely kindred with the original will another intellectug) 
delight to the repast. 


For these reasons we have already welcomed, in a 
monthly summary of American Literature (Saturday 
July 22), the volume supplied to us by the devotion and lshoyr 
of Mr. Bayard Taylor. We fully agree with him that, in 


Mr. Taylor rightly holds that, wherever it is possible, a translation 
should preserve the original metres. And this rule applies with 
particular force toa poet like Goethe, to whom, in spite of his 
temporary infection with the “Sturm und Drang” mania, form 
was of the very soul of art. Yet we think that Mr’ Taylor, in 
posing in his preface the views of Mr. Lewes, unduly underrates 
organic differences of the two languages, as well as the limitations 
set to all endeavours to transplant a great poem from any one tongue 
to another. Not to speak of the characteristic differences of accent, 
which may no doubt be in a degree overcome, the German 
possesses, in the abundance of its full sustained vowels, with their 
vigorous consonantal supports, a depth of music which can never 
be exactly reproduced in the lighter tones of English. Even the 
translations of Tennyson into German, to which Mr. Taylor 
peals in his preface, illustrate the musical contrasts quite as much 
as the affinities of the two languages. So, again, the structure of 
the German—e.g. in the inflections of adjectives and nouns, the 
facility of composition, &c.—is favourable to a certain compressiun 
of thought which can only be very. imperfectly reproduced in 
English. Mr. Taylor’s own translation, indeed, affords ample 
illustration of these natural and invincible barriers. We do not 
attach so much value to the loss of feminine and daetyllic 
thymes to which he confesses himself driven in one or two places. 
Far more important is the occasional missing of the exquisite 
pathos of the the German melody, notwithstanding the retention 
of the metrical form. To mention but one instance, the song of 
Margaret at the spinning-wheel has a music which we think 
could not be precisely reproduced b of English 
syllables. The very excellence of Mr. aylor’s effort to preserve 
it only testifies to this impossibility. This may be seen in the 
opening refrain :— 
Meine Rub’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


for which Mr. Taylor gives us:— 
My peace is gone, 


y heart is sore: 
I never shall find it, 
Ah, nevermore! 


If Mr. Taylor’s version illustrates the musical peculiarities of 
the two languages, it bears out no less conspicuously their strut- 
tural differences. Although he tells us “there are few difficulties 
in the way of a nearly literal, yet thoroughly rhythmical, version 
of Faust which might not be overcome by loving labour,” we find 
ourselves in reading his translation too frequently reminded of 
such difficulties. Sometimes the effect of the well-chosen, 
measured words of the original is marred by redundance of ex- 
pression. Thus the somewhat clerical phrase, “ Man’s desires 
aspirations,” has to do duty (p. 17) for the equally intelligible 
“der Mensch.” The terse compactness of the words— 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vitern hast, 

Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen— 
is scarcely done justice to in the following (pp. 37, 38):— 

What from your fathers’ heritage is lent, 

Earn it anew, to really possess it. 
Goethe would scarcely have made Gretchen tell us (p. 216) thatthe 
world is bitterness as well as gall, or that her thought was los 
just after she had informed us that her head was “ racked 
crazed.” And finally it strikes us that the pathetic significanc? 
of Gretchen’s plea— 

Doch—alles was mich dazu tri 

- Gott! war so gut! ach, war so lieb! 


eat tet oh 


| 
H ee ation a work of practical moment. The few highly cultivated 
} to Mr. Johnstone, and a fifth, Bordeaux, can only have been | and inquiring minds to which the intellectual side of the wo 
started to gratify his owner, who is a Yorkshire nobleman. We ; : : 
have named all the others, except Rose of mare, 
‘whose victory at York showed her possessed of m y good 
H racing capabilities, The small field naturally gave little trouble 
to the starter—indeed, at the first essay the flag fell to an 
: excellent start. Out of Mr. Johnstone’s four one’'was of course 
deputed to make the running, and Orator at once rushed to 
: ‘the front and pushed along at such a pace that he was 
— soon a good hundred yards ahead. At the hill, however, 
| 
; spite o e large number of previous eliorts to construe the 
j great drama into English, the efficient performance of the task ’ 
i was yet to be witnessed. Indeed the fact that this is only the 
second attempt to reproduce the original metres of Faust | 
serve to show how little the experiment had been canta | 
; The other fact, that both these attempts have been made by | 
! Americans, may not improbably be accounted for by the fa | 
H closer union of culture with the lund of thought which America 
enjoys than our own country, which relationship springs partly 
from the powerful German element entering into American society, ; 
_— from the necessity in a new country of seeking the highest 
. iterary and even academic culture in some older community, | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
ose of Athol were close up. 1e Winher, Whose superior con- | 
_ at the last moment, and would have ~ further | 
‘was lucky in winning the Two Thousand, at any rate he could not : 
| 
d 
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jgnot improved by the-eddition-made by Mr. Taylor (p. 232) ten 
Yet—all that drove my heart thereto, Was ae eee Herz hier banget, 
God! was'so good, so dear, so true ! Was es zittert, was verlanget, 
Weiszt nur du, nur du.allean:! 


gometimes these departures from the original involve more than. 
4 mere redundance of words—namely, an additional image or 
supposed to be in keeping with the context. If it 
be conceded thatthese expletives are sometimes not un- 
worthy of Goethe, the indulgence of this obstetric art in the case 
of so finished a poet is a little hazardous. As an illustration of 
this risk we may point to the subjective allusion contained in the 
words “ the bliss in the clasp of his hand” (p. 217), which is out 
of character with the wholly objective attitude of Gretchen’s 
mind when calling up in imagination the charms of her lover. 
Mr. Taylor may us somewhat fastidious, yet we must 
confess to feeling a real loss in the unnecessary change of form in 
the following. Gretehen is naively telling Faust how his rude 
silutation affected her. The German runs thus:— 

Ach, dacht’ ich, hat er in deinem Betragen 

Was Preches, Unanstiindiges gesehn ? 

. Taylor substitutes for the German thy. We are quite 

That this of addressing is in- 
in by Germans, even of the more educated classes ; but we 
think it is a striking characteristic of simple and unsophisticated 
people generally, and as such is an integral touch in Margaret's 
it, At the same time, with these occasional departures 
the exact shade of thought of the original in Mr. Taylor’s 
version, we find once or twice a violent effort to retain even the 
yerbal form. For instance, the German “ ausgeweint,” which 
cmnot, we think, be rendered except by a circumlocution, is 
to be translated (p. 212) by making an adjective of the 

active participle “ wept.” 

The same difficulties of exact reproduction of thought and verse 
awefound illustrated in the obscurities into which Mr. Taylor has 
qseveral occasions allowed himself to drift. We can instance 
but one outof many. Faust exclaims. as he hears the church 
bells:— 


Und doch, an diesen Klang-von Jugend auf gewdhnt, 
Ruft er auch jetzt zuriick mich in aa. 


for which Mr. Taylor gives us (p. 42) :— 

And yet, from childhood up familiar with the note, 

To Life it now renews the old allegiance. 
Here the omission of a substitute for the pronoun “ mich,” which 
isgrammatically questionable, and the loss of the self-explanatory 
gender in the “er,” render the sadly unintelligible to 
mortals endowed with only the ordi powers of vision. 

But though we have been seeking toshow how far Mr. Taylor’s 
version falls short of ideal perfection, we are no less willing to 
concede it a relative merit of a high order. Fully to —— 
the success with which he has triumphed over many of the diffi- 
calties in rhythm and sense which a poem like Faust nts' to @ 
translator, one must make a careful comparison of his translation 
with previous efforts. With but few exceptions Mr. Taylor re- 
strains himself from those inelegances and violations of idiom 
which less earnest men seek an escape'from ‘these difficulties. C) 
find for the most part in the em seleeted a delicacy of ear 
and a justness of perception which leave little to be desired. 
Wecan only quote one or two brief es a3 illustrations of 
these excellences. The song of the Earth-Spirit is thus given by 


Mr, Taylor, with which version the reader compare the original 
and Professor Blackie's unquestionably rendering 
German. 


In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm, 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

und Grab, 

Ein Weben, 

Ein gliihend Leben, - 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuh! der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


Mr. Taytor. BLACKIE. 
Tnthe'tides of Life, in Action’s storm, Where life's floods flow, 
Afluctuant wave, And its tempests rave, 
A-shattle free, Up and down I wave, 
and the Grave, Fiit I to and fro: 
An eternal sea, Birth and the grave, 
A weaving, flowing ‘Life’s secret glow, 
Life, all-glowing, A changing motion, 
Thus at Time's humming loom *tis A boundless ocean, 
Whose waters heave 
‘The garment of Life whichthe Deity Eternally ; 
Thus on the noisy loom of Time I 
weave 
The living mantle of the Deity. 
The only other quotation we can make may eerve to illustrate 
success with which Mr. Taylor often approaches the music, 


‘swell as the shade of thought, of the original. We will com- 

pate with it. the in Mr. Brooks's version, the 

caly other translation whi esses to retain the original 

the Vin Itis from the prayer af Margaret before the image of 
irgins— 


merzenreiche, 
Dein meiner Noth ! 


| Although Goethe’s mind here-and 


Wohin ich immer gehe, 

Wie web, wie weh, wie wéelie 
Wird mirim Buser hier! 
Teh bin, ach! kaum alleine, 


Ich wein’, ich wein’, ich weine, 
Das Herz zerbricht in mir. 
Mr. Taytor. Mr. Brooks... 
Tncline, O Maiden, Ah! hear me, 
‘Thou sorrow-laden, Draw kindly near me,. 
Thy countenance upon my Mother of sorrows, heal my 

Ah, past guessing, Sad mother, 
Beyond expressing, What other 
The pangs that wring my flesh.and Knows the pangs that eat. me.to the 


bone ? 
What within my poor heart burneth, 
How it trembleth, how it yearneth, 


bone! 
Why this anxious heart so burneth, 
Why it trembleth, why it conc? 


Knowest Thou and Thou ‘Thow can’st feel and thou alone! 
Where’er I go, what sorrow, Go where. I will, I never 
What woe, what woe and sorrow Find peace or hope—forever 
Within. my bosom aches ! Woe, woe.and misery ! 
soya and ah! all are sleeping, 

’m weeping, weeping, wee » Weeping, weeping; 
The heart within me breaks. My heart is crushed in me, 


The reader will not fail to perceive the advance Mr. Taylor has 
here made on his. predecessor in imitating both the flow of ideas 
and the melody of the verse. Yet at the same time we think 
he would have to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Brooks 
for the suggestion of at least tworhymes in the above extract, 
each of which is obtained by the introduction of anew idea. We 
should like to be able to quate other‘lyrical 8 inwhich Mr. 
Taylor appears to us to be especially happy. e can only refer 
the reader to his mode of rendering the , stately music of the 
Prologue, the exquisite sadness of Gretchen’s songs, the witd jollity 
of Auerbach’s Keller, and the chaotic uproar of ‘the Walp 
Nacht. Altogether we think it.can be safely maintained that the 
rich and varied music of Faust has never before been so faith- 
fully represented to English ears. In qx passages we should 
still prefer the utterances of some of Mr. Taylor's models; but for 
a general high average of excellence we think his work will have 
many advantages over its competitors. 
~= Mr. Taylor is rather hard on the yet German di 
by some of Goethe’s translators. Yet though he hi un- 
doubtedly shows.a knowledge both of the spirit and the letter of 
the original to which but few foreigners could pretend, he forms 
no exception to the common human liability to err. Thus, for 
instance, it is nec to remind him that there is no motion 
implied in the preposition an in the expression “ Hiifte an Ellen- 
bogen,” and we are at a loss to: understand how he managed to 
get the notion of straying out of it (p. 54). Again, as Faust in 
the famous garden scene is extolling t’s sweet innocence, 
she interrupts him by exclaiming :— 

Denkt ihr an mich ein Augenblickchen nur, 

Ich werde Zeit genug an euch zu denken haben. 


Mr. Taylor incorrectly makes “Denkt” an imperative (p. 195),. 
and doing robs the exclamation, to our mind, of 
ficance. By a curious blunder, once more, he overlooks the gen 
and consequently mistakes the antecedent of the relative. in the 
following passage (p. 165):-—" 

Sweet pain of love, bind thou with fetters fleet 

The heart that on the dew of hope must pine! 


The idea of pain living piningly on the dew of hope is undoubtedly 
a far more rubtle conveyed in ‘the translation ; 
but it is unmistakably the one intended by Goethe. The intro- 
duction, too, of the word “fleet” in this passage is another’ in- 
stance of Mr. Taylor’s fatal habit of impoverishing by Tigre 
enrich. One more inacc must not unnoticed. “ 
Freie” does not mean “to om,” as Mr, Taylor imagines 
(p. Roo but simply into the open air. 

e are glad to see from the introduction and the excellent-notes: 
which Mr. Taylor has added to the translation, that while-recog- 
nising all the painstaking researches of German critics of Faust, 
he persistently re the work as and not as peteoephy. 

, a8 in the Romances, 


tended towards themes of high speculative interest, it was always 


‘| their dramatic and poetic sides which attracted him, It is curious 


to observe, as we learn indeed from Mr. Taylor’s notes, how great - 
an antipathy Goethe always manifested to pure metaphysical 
speculation. The real attitude of his mind towards theology, as 
well as his views on many of the topics of life and culture sug- 

ted in the Faust, are illustrated ina very interesting manner 

Mr. Taylor from a wide and careful study of the poet's corre- 
spondence and conversations. Mr. Taylor is bold enough, with 

his veneration—an idea of which may be derived from the'very 
creditable Schilleresque lines “An Goethe” at the opening of 
the volume—to subject the intellect. of the Weimar deity to a 
psychological inquiry; and we think he has’succeeded in:earrying 
on the work begun by Mr. Lewes, that of assisting us to wnder- 


stand the growth, as well as to admire the proportions, of the 
greatest German intellect. 


] 
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MORISON’S ST. BERNARD.* 


E have been tardy in noticing Mr. Morison’s volume on St. 

Bernard. But a late notice in some measure makes up for 
delay by recalling a book to the recollection of readers after its first 
chance among the new publications of the season has passed. A 
book may not need this. But if it is a goud book, the interest of 
it deserves and will bear fresh remark, though it is no longer new, 
and has been much read. And Mr. Morison’s Life of St. Bernard 
is a very good book. 

Mr. Morison has one eminent qualification for the biographer of 
a man like St. Bernard, and one eminent disqualification. The 
qualification is a rare faculty of insight and sympathy, which, 
without committing him in the least to agreement with his hero’s 
ideas, or drawing him into partiality in judging his conduct, yet 
enables him to comprehend, not merely justly or even generously, 
but really and completely, his hero’s position in relation to his times 
and to the progress of human history. It is obvious that, except 
with re to the simplest and most primary elements of all mora- 
lity and greatness of thought, Mr. Morison does not think with St. 
Bernard. One who is more than a Protestant traces the character 
and career of the greatest of medieval saints ; one who owns the full 
influence of modern secular civilization draws the picture of the 
thoroughgoing and unflinching ascetic, to whom this world was 
but a short exercising ground, greatly profitable for trial and 
discipline, but for nothing else, to prepare him for the endless 
weil of his hopes beyond. Yet no sympathizing Catholic, no 
enthusiast for monasticism, has ever entered with greater interest 
into this combination of the dogmatist with the ecclesiastical 
statesman, so uncongenial to days like ours, or has traced with 
more reverent admiration and with more attractiveness the por- 
trait of the Cistercian reformer, with his mixture of austerity and 
sweetness, of repulsive harshness and irresistible grace. To do 
this well, without affectation, without the strained and forced 
efforts arising out of an artificial and unreal position, soberly and 
as a matter of simple truth to nature and history, is a great proof 
of power; and this is the great qualification which Mr. Morison has. 
His disqualification is one which he shares with some other distin- 
guished writers who have wished to do justice to great medieval 
names, It is a negative disqualification, yet it is a serious one. 
He views religion, the spiritual life of the Christian soul, only 
from the outside; fairly, admiringly, in a higher and worthier 
way than very many religious men, yet still only-from the out- 
side. That sight of the unseen, that burning and inextinguishable 
love of an object beyond the veil, the new life inspired by this 
never-failing faith and this ever-growing love—these were the real 
roots and springs of all that Bernard thought or wished or did. 
Mr. Morison understands and appreciates the historical greatness 
and power in which they issued, but he shows no signs of feeling 
about the things themselves as Bernard felt about them. A re- 
presentation may be very masterly, yet must be imperfect, which, 
in describing a saint, discloses a want of power to respond to his 
devotion, his inward deepest love and aspirations; it may be his 
likeness, but it does not open to us the living image and expres- 
sion of his soul, nor adequately even of his mind. It is like 
writing of a fine artist or a fine musician without feeling music or 
being moved by art; it may be quite possible to appreciate the 
man if he has any greatness in him, but imperfect sympathies with 
that which he loved and lived in cause a great gap. ‘The spiritual 
and essentially religious side of St. ‘Bernard may not be an easy 
one to treat as well and as honestly as Mr. Morison has treated his 
career as a.great man in an eventful time; but it must be noted 
that he has failed to give one, as he has given the other. 

St. Bernard has always seemed to us one of those great religious 
pavenagte who sea effects very strange and unexpected on 
some of those who observe them. One of the very foremost and 
most thoroughgoing representatives of religious completeness, re- 
ligious effort, religious severity and uncompromising zeal, he has, 
on the one hand, attracted the interest and admiration of those 
who have the very least in common with his religion; and, on 
the other hand, there is a large class of religious persons, deep 
and fervent in their religion, and that the religion of the Church, 
who know that they ought to like and admire St. Bernard, but 
who cannot get themselves to do so; who, in spite of themselves, 
feel themselves not drawn to him, but, with uneasy and dissatisfied 
feelings, repelled by the general result of what they see and read 
of him. This double effect, inverting what might have been 
anticipated—disturbing and alienating sympathies which might 
have been thought certain to arise, and kindling into venera- 
. tion and sometimes even into enthusiasm minds far sundered 
on the questions which are the very hinges of all thought 
and life—is a phenomenon which, though not common, is far 
from unique. e part of it is more deserving of notice than the 
other. The t and warm reverence of Liberal writers of our 
day for some of the great ecclesiastical yon ee and saints is 
not difficult to understand; it rests on that honest and ager 
tial appreciation of public spirit, originality and ardour, love 
of justice, unselfish care for others, and fearlessness of per- 
sonal consequences, which is at the foundation of Liberal 
principles, and without which their boasts and claims are vain. 

ut the distaste felt by religious men, not so much for the 
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views and principles as for the personality of a great religi 
leader, is : thing of more subtle and a of more fae mee 
character. Of course we are not speaking of those deep theolo. 
gical differences which have a natural power in averting sympath 
and engendering dislike. St. Bernard is a at saint, whom 
many who thoroughly accept his view of the Church, of Christian 
truth and doctrine, even of ascetic self-discipline and self-conqu 
and who are fully sensible of his genius and eloquence, yet re 
with an instinctive and unconquerable want of cordiality. the 
respect and honour him, but they do not like him; they do not 
quite trust him; and the question why they so feel opens a curious 
subject of inquiry. 


There are two features, very broad and vague ones, yet still y 
real and certain ones, in St. Bernard’s character, which seem tp 
help us to understand why a certain class of religious minds, ang 
that a very respectable class, are indisposed to a very cordial jp. 
terest in him. St. Bernard was a writer and preacher, one whose 
words are full of a flavour of the highest devotional unction, and 
of the most refined spiritual emotions. St. Bernard, also, wag 
the busiest and the most powerful man of his time, with the 
Catholic world of his day as the field of his statesmanshj 
wielding his influence over all powers and authorities round him, 
the master and guide of the crowds and of their princes, of 
Kings and Emperors and Popes. Every one knows, of course, 
that he did not seek this great position; it came to him; 
it forced itself on him. He said himself—it has been said for 
him, with perfect truth—that he could not help himself; jt 
was by no wish of his that he was mixed up in ig | business that 
went forward, that he was the oracle of Europe, that he directed 
its energies and took part in its great disputes. But still, the 
sense of incongruity, the persistent, uncomfortable, dim yet obsti- 
nate feeling of jar remains between the unction of his writin 
and the distractions and the vigilant all-embracing energy of his 

ractical life. The poetry, the expansiveness, the unguarded 

ursts and flights of his soul in the highest sphere of devotional 
self-abandonment, these mark his manner of teaching and exhorting, 
and they speak of another manner of man from him who, by what he 
did and became, must have been a sober, shrewd, and cool watcher 
of human hearts, human wills, human weaknesses. There is too 
much exhibition of the mysterious depths of the spiritual life for 
so resolute and self-possessed a statesman ; or there is too much of 
the willingness for work, the inflexibility, the unscrupulousness as 
to means, the familiarity with evil, of one who plunges into human 
affairs and feels his competency to direct them, for one whose 
language implies the tastes and aspirations of the lover of seclusion 
and solitude. That St. Bernard should have joined the two is, with 
many, one of his titles to praise and admiration. It is eminentlys 
case where the ordinary suspicions which arise against churchmen 
who are forward and successful in the world’s debate are excluded 
by all the manifest probabilities of human nature. But a man 
like St. Bernard does not play such a part as he did in the world 
without choosing to do so, and without thinking that it was 
good thing to play it. To say that he was forced into it is only 
a manner of speaking; he did not seek it, but when it came, he 
made no effectual resistance to it, and threw himself by de 
into it with the whole force of his nature. No one could have 
worked and ruled as he did without feeling the greatness and 
the pleasure of ruling. And people who are jealous of the sober- 
ness and reality of even the highest forms of devotional and 
spiritual expression come away from the comparison of his writings 
and his life with the suspicion that, though there was nothing to 
blame in his activity, yet with so busy a life he sometimes spoke 
and wrote too fast, without commanding the rush of emotion or 
measuring the consistencies of language. After all the coarse 
doubts about purity of aim and motive have been, as they ought to 
be, utterly swept away and put out of sight, there still remains 
obscure, ill-defined, inscrutable region where the mistakes and temp- 
tations of self-deceit have their play out of the sight of men, and in- 
sensibly take off the sharp edges of truth and reality, making a man, 
we hardly can tell why, less great. and perfect than we should 
wish to believe him. As the prophet and enlightener of his age, 
Bernard would have been greater and more complete if he had 
not been the preacher of the Crusade and the vanquisher of Abe- 
lard, or even the stern satirist and reformer of the corruptions and 
abuses of his distinguished pupil’s Court at Rome. He was 
meant for the privacy and quiet of a life of thought, and all that 
such a life creates, He added to it the dazzling glory of a life 
of brilliant practical achievement. The pages of history have 
gained more from it for their varied and sad display than has the 
of character in him, who was to bear the torch of spiritual 

ight to his age, the last of the Fathers. He is a warning to 
Christian explorers and expounders of truth—a warning all the 
more emphatic for the singular disinterestedness of his p 1 
and the success of much that he attempted—not to be tempted, by 
the influence which their work in retirement has given them, into 
those entangling and difficult paths of public activity from which, 
when once a man has entered on them, it is hard to draw 
and in which it is so easy for the thinker, the divine, the teacher, t0 
pass into the religious partisan, the religious manager and meddler 
and contriver, forgetting, at once in the purity and elevation of 
his purpose, and in the intoxication of success, the inherent snares 
and dangers of power in any human hands. 
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SMITH’S SYNONYMS.* 


R. C. J. SMITH is, if we rightly remember, an old friend 
who came before us under the somewhat mysterious de- 
scription of “ Archdeacon Smith, M.A.” We congratulate him on 
i found out his real baptismal name, or at least his initials, 
qnd on putting into a less prominent place the small fact in 
ecclesiastical history that he is “late Archdeacon of Jamaica.” 
Whatever may have been thought of the orders of bishop and 
riest, it has never been held in any time or place that the office 
Pe Archdeacon conveyed a “character indelibilis,” any more than 
that of Vicar of Erith, which we learn from the title-page is Mr. 
Smith’s present sphere of usefulness. The book which now comes 
before us is a much larger one than Mr. Smith’s former volume, 
and we are bound to say that it shows a good deal of work, 
and on some points a good deal of acuteness. But a necessity is 
jsid upon us; we have a mission to discharge, and we must 
look at all things as they bear upon the objects of that mission. 
Mr. Smith has put together a book which is not without its 
use, but its use would have been much greater if Mr. Smith had 
learned the truth which we have so often laboured to beat into 
men’s heads, that Englishmen are Englishmen, and nothing 
else. The distinctions which Mr. Smith draws with regard to 
the modern use of synonymous words are by no means badly 
sketched out; but without going any further, they at once sug- 
+ one reflection; most of the synonymous words with which 
e deals are words which we could perfectly well have done 
without. It is undoubtedly far too late to think of getting 
rid of most of them now, but nearly all of them might have 
been stopped at the door two, three, or more hundred years back. 
They ate mainly Latin words, which crept into our tongue in 
some technical or metaphorical usage, and the distinctions to 
be traced between them are mainly the history of the way in 
which they fell off, some on one side and some on another, trom 
their original meaning. This is just what is sure to happen with 
foreign words whose meaning is not really understood, which do 
not carry their meaning with them in the way in which real 
native words do. They come in in a technical or metaphorical 
sense, they are seized on by bad writers as supposed ornaments of 
le, and they are used without any thought of their real meaning, 
ill any one who uses them in their real meaning would run the 
risk of being misunderstood. What would happen if a man were 
to use the word decimate in its real meaning of a severe, but 
definite, military punishment; or the word individual in the sense 
familiar to saute in which it may be applied to the ancestral 
mollusk as well as to his human descendant? We do not of 
course mean that all the words between the use of which Mr. 
Smith discriminates are words on a level with these latest vulgar 
abuses. But the great mass are Latin words which have crept 
in at one time or another as words more or less technical, and the 
history of their use is mainly the aoa, their falling away 
from their original technical meaning. We light, for instance, 
by chance upon the word “ extraordinary,” a word which once had 
a meaning, as when we talk of an “Envoy Extraordinary,” 
or a “Master Extraordinary in the High Court of Chancery.” 
To be sure the official use itself seems to have opened the way 
for abuse, as Extraordinary Envoys and Extraordinary Mas- 
ters seem to have become more common than those who are 
ordinary ; but the word eatraordinary has now quite lost its real 
meaning of something special, something beyond ordinary rule, 
and is simply used as a longer word for anything queer or 
strange. Mr. Smith, in comparing extraordinary and remarkable, 
tage some simplicity, “An extraordinary dress is re- 
markable, but this could not be said of an,‘ extraordinary loan.’ ” 
Now the extraordinary loan really is ar the extra- 
ordinary dress is extraordinary only in the dialect of the penny-a- 
liner. In some cases indeed an English word has to be compared 
with a Latin word which has crept in by the side of it, and has 
sometimes come to supplant it. In some cases the stranger has 
only made the attempt, and has not succeeded; thus Mr. Smith 
draws his distinctions between the English word begin and the 
utterly useless word commence, which Se crept in alongside of 
it. The distinction amounts to this, that we may always put 
begin instead of commence, but that we cannot always put com- 
mence instead of begin—that is to say, the ugly foreign word might 
be got rid of altogether. Mr, Smith tells us :— 

Like all words of Latin origin (for the Latin initium is at the root of the 

French commencer), commence has a more emphatic and dignified force 
than begin. Formal and public transactions, ceremonies, and the like are 
said to commence ; common and familiar things to begin. 
We beg leave to differ from Mr. Smith. In the greatest matters of 
all, those recorded in the opening words of the Book of Genesis 
and the Gospel of St. John, we do not think that even a writer 
in the Daily Telegraph would wish to change “ beginning” into 
“ commencement.” 

But we come back to our special point. Mr. Smith, as we have 
said, has marked the distinctions eal in modern speech with 
some degree of acuteness; but he could have done the same thing 
2a far more complete and scientific manner if he had had some 
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sort of notion of the real nature and his of the English 
language. In Mr. Smith’s eyes the oldest English is that of 
Chaucer. This is drawing the line very fine indeed. We had 
always thought that the most stiff-necked of Semi-Saxons al- 
lowed that there was such a thing as English in the thirteenth 
century; but here we have its birth put off to the fourteenth. 
Now if a man really believes that the language of Chaucer is the 
earliest English, it is not wonderful that he should further believe, 
as Mr. Smith evidently does, that the English tongue is a jumble 
of all manner of tongues, in which it is safe to put down a word 
as being derived from any word in any other language which 
seems to have something to do with it, “Afford,” says Mr. 
Smith, is from the “Old Eng. afeerd, connected with forum, 
market.” Now here Mr. Smith has got hold of what seems to 
be the true origin of the word, but the way of talking is loose and 
unscientific. “Afford” is probably a corruption of affeer, and 
that comes from the French affeurer, and that from feur—that 
is, forum. But to Mr. Smith Old-English, whatever he means 
by that, whether something later than Chaucer or somethin 
earlier, is something final, something on which he can rest an 
be thankful. In some cases Mr. Smith, like many other people, 
mistakes good English words for strangers, if they have the 
bad luck to have any foreign cognates which are at all like 
them. Thus Jaw, which has been a good English word from 
the beginning of things, is by Mr. Smith referred to its forei 
cognates, “ French Joi, Latin ex.”’ “ Flow,” flowan, a thoroughly 
good English word, which has chan still less than Jaw 
has changed from Jagu, is referred to its Latin cognate jfluere. 
“ Farmer ” is from “ French fermier, ferme,” though he presently 
goes on to quote from Blackstone :—“ Farm or feorme is an 
old Saxon word signifying provisions.” It did not occur to 
Mr. Smith that the Latin form could come from the Teutonic ; 
and when he does see that a word is Teutonic, it seems 
to him to be quite indifferent to what Teutonic dialect he 
refers it. He does not seem to have the least notion that 
English is an a aD variety of the common speech, 
and that it is ridiculous to talk about a modern English word 
being derived from the Gothic, still more so from the modern 
High-German. But Mr. Smith puts down at random Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Gothic, anything else, as if these were so 
many distinct sources from which wurds had dropped in to form 
the earliest English of the days of Chaucer. Take, for instance, 
harbinger. Mr. Smith thinks it _ enough to say, “ German 
herberger.” Now it is worth thinking whether harbinger may not 
Hgeaims | be one of those few words which in their present form 

ave | come to us from the modern High-German, as we have 
the special military term halt, which is clearly derived from the 
modern German, as well as the older form , Which is te 
with it. But it is plain that when Mr. Smith has got as far as 
herberger, he has got to something which “o kim is an ultimate 
fact. He never thought of going back to the older English forms, 
herbery, harborow, herebeorga. “Tongue” is referred to the Gothic, 
“begin ” to the German, “ neighbour” to the Saxon, as if Gothic, 
German, and Saxon were, like Welsh and Latin, sources from 
which we have here and there picked up a word. All this confu- 
sion of thought comes, we must repeat for the ten thousandth 
time, from the confusion of nomenclature. If Mr. Smith had once 
taken in that there has been, as far as we can go back, an English 
tongue, not derived from Gothic, or German, or Saxon, or any- 
thing else; if he had learned that what he calls Saxon is imp'y 
English in its earliest known stage—that what he calls Gothic 
is an older stage of a language closely allied to our own, 
but from which we certainly did not historically borrow any- 
thing—that what he calls German is the modern form of an- 
other kindred but less closely allied language, from which 
we have simply borrowed some three or four technical words in 
the last two hundred years—if Mr. Smith had clearly taken in 
all this, all of which is the easiest thing in the world to those who 
have only to learn and not to unlearn, his own notions of things 
would have been a good deal clearer and simpler, and his book 
of synonyms would have been a good deal more to the purpose. 

In following some of Mr. Smith’s distinctions, it is most curious 
to trace those where a true English word is, put side by side with 
an intruder, We have already spoken of “ begin” and “ com- 
mence” ; in the like sort we have “neighbourhood ” and “vicinity” 
bracketed. Mr. Smith here remarks that, “as commonly happens, 
the Saxon term is the more comprehensive.” That is to say, 
“neighbourhood” may always be used for “ vicinity,” but 
“ vicinity ” cannot always be used for “ neighbourhood.” That is 
to say, the word “vicinity” is utterly useless; it is not wanted 
at all; itis not one of those Latin words which, though often 
misused, have still a real technical sense in which they are sony 
used; it simply means “ neighbourhood,” and nothing else. It 
may be got rid of altogether or left to penny-a-liners, who think 
it fine to use a word which they do not thoroughly understand, 
rather than une which they do. Against this practice Mr, Smith 
himself makes a protest in the opposite page :— 


It may be observed that nothing is more common than the employment 
of essential in the sense of strongly desirable or necessary. Hence such 
intolerable vulgarisms as that “It is very essential to wrap up oneself in 
cold weather.” It should have been either requisite or necessary ; the latter 
representing the act as induced by circumstances; the former, by our own 
wants and feelings, 

In another place Mr. Smith com “ master,” “ possessor,” 
“ owner,” and “ proprietor.” He that “ master (Lat. 
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magister) relates primarily to beings gifted with life; the master 

of a house is the master of the persons inhabiting it. The other 
terms apply to mere goods as such.” But Mr. Smith ets that 
the proper sense of “ master,” as far as we are concerned in English, 
is that of “ teacher”; the “ child-master” or informator puerorum 
is probably the oldest use of the word. It must have been later, 
when the word “lord” got a.special and somewhat different mean- 
ing, that “ master” came to have somewhat of the meaning of 
dlaford. Mr. Smith goes on to say :— 

OwnNER (A. S. dgan, to possess) and Proprietor (Fr. ietaire, Lat. 
Proprius, one’s own) are essentially the same; but the former is more 
familiar and employed of less important as well as more important posses- 
of an estate, not of 
a 
Here, again, the word “proprietor” is used simply because it is 

ht, especially by the owners of travelling” shows, to be 
er than the other. We might always say “ owner ” instead 

“ proprietor,” except that some people have got into a way of 
talking of “ proprietors ” as a class, meaning specially the owners 
wf land. But, then, if owner by itself would not do, “land- 
owner ” would do much better. 

We will mention one or two words in which Mr. Smith’s 
éreatment of his synonyms seems odd, quite irrespectively of the 
‘meaning of the words; here is a specimen :— 

Ostone (Lat. means. longer than broad; (Lat. ovum, 
@n egg), egg-shaped. e oval is therefore a species or one form of the 
wblong. Figures may be oblong which are formed by right lines and right 

Oval 18 & curvilinear figure, as Ww. are distinguish 
ifrom, or. deviations from, the alrcle. 
In what ible sense are “ ” and “ oval” synonymous ? 
An “oblong” cannot be anything but an “oblong ”—that is, a 
Se ee what has a square to do with the 
qnatter 

One passage, though rather long, we must quote as a good in- 
stance of a mare’s nest :— 

Convent. Asser. Cuoister. Nunnery. Monastery. Priory.— 
<Of these, Anney and Priory are nomore than religious houses or monas- 
teries, so called as being governed by an abbot or a prior. They would 
differ, not in their religious character, but in their state and privileges. 
The NuNNERY is a CONVENT (conventus, convenire, to meet) of females, and 


‘Sn modern parlance is identical with convent, which is a religious house of |- 


‘nuns, as a Monastery (Lat. monasterium, of which the root is the Greek 
peeve, alone) is a religious house of monks, The CLorsTer (Lat. claustrum, 
plaudere, to shut) is, strictly, that of the religious house which was 
enclosed as a place of exercise and ¢onversation. It is in their general use 
‘that the difference between the terms cloister, convent, and ney 
deserves notice. ‘The distinctive idea of cloister is seclusion, or inviolable 
retirement ; that of convent community of living; that of a monastery 
Bolitude. One is shut up in the cloister; one goes into a convent; one 
metires toa monastery. In the cloister liberty is sacrificed; in the convent 
sancient habits are renounced, and those of a certain society adopted ; in the 
monastery one has vowed a kind of exile, and men live only for their souls’ 
sake. In the ancient and true monasteries the religious divided their time 
‘between contemplation and work. were pioneers in the work of 
settlement, and in the civilization of new and wild countries. The term 
convent is less imposing than that of monastery. The continental towns 
abound in convents within the walls ; while here and there are seen the 
Tuins of ancient monasteries standing alone in the fields, yet manifesting 
even in their decay their former eur, influence, and importance. 

‘We believe that Mr. Whalley and Mr. Newdegate and the Pro- 
testant world in general have somehow got it into their heads 
that there is something specially feminine about the word “ con- 
went,” and something specially masculine about the word “ monas- 
tery.” But we should not have looked for such twaddle from a 
man who must know something of two or three languages, and 
~who may possibly have even read the statute of Henry the Eighth, 


wwhich speaks of the King’s é déliye for the choice of a Bishop 
ing sent to the Dean and ©. or Prior and Convent. As 
for convents within the w and the ancient monasteries | 


standing alone in the fields, the distinction is about as true as the 
other, but it has at least the advantage of being new. 


OLLIVANT'S BREEZE FROM THE GREAT SALT LAKE.* 


little book be said to have the merit—a rather 

negative merit, it is truae—of an absence of undue pre- 

on, and yet it must remain a question whether a truer modesty 
would not have counselled absolute silence rather than the pro- 
duetion of even the most unpretending work. Mr. Ollivant, to 
tell the truth, has little enough to say, and has not succeeded in 
pag Sa little so as to make any very great impression upon 
us. e notice his book simply because the singular community 


under Brigham Young some 
interest. e are far Sie cotton t it justifies such an 


extreme case of bookmaking as is presented in the little volume 
‘before us; and yet we are glad to take the x gr yf of remark- 
‘ing that any bend fide evidence as to the working of so curious an 
iment deserves a certain amount of attention. 

he history of Mormonism has generally been treated in one 

of two ways, neither of which strik es us as satisfactory. Several 
of Mr. Young's visitors have adopted the style of which Mr. 
Dixon is the great example. If we listen to them, we 

thould pronounce the new religion to be a great success in a moral 


* A Breeze the Great Salt Lake, J.E. Olli M.A, London: 
Hunt & Go. By 


uine claims upon our 


as well as in a commercial point of view. They are so thoro 
open-minded that they hold the merits of polygamy in a toe 
country to be at least an open question. The Mormon territory 
is a spiritual oasis in the centre of a desert of rowdyism ang 
civilization run to seed, and the Salt Lake City ‘bids fair to beg 
centre of new life for the world. Indeed, after a of 
some such works, we only wonder that the writers coe ae 
as far as we know, refrained from carrying out in practice the 
reaching of the new creed; and we certainly think that Mr 
righam Young was misinformed when he complained, as Mr, 
Ollivant tells us, that he could not get his claims fairly put-hefore 
the English public. If he is not satisfied with Mr. ecamn 
Dixon’s representations, he must indeed be insatiable of praise, 
The writers who have dealt with Mormon institutions from a mere 
hostile point of view have generally been too contemptuous, and 
have scarcely cared to set forth the grounds of their opinion. And 
yet, in spite of some remarks of Mr. Matthew Arnold, we venture 
to think that the Mormon experiment has really some significanes 
even for the most cultivated part of the European public, The 
creed is, of course, not only false—which is an objection 
of being ye to every religion, except one, in the world—but 
it is founded, which is far less usual, upon a conscious imposture, 
But if this deprives it of some interest, it only makes the problem 
more curious in some r ts. What is the real secret of such 
success as it has obtained, and how far can it be said to have been 
successful? How comes it that in defiance of moralists an open 
lie has so far prosperedP A complete answer to these questions 
would do much to illustrate some contemporary phases of thought 
in America and in England ; and though they are phases charae- 
teristic of the lowest strata of society, they are not the less im. 
ortant to understand. Hitherto, however, Mormonism has foundno 
interpreter whotothe a experience has joined the intellectual 
qualifications requisite for forming any valuable opinion of its 
peculiarities. We are driven to content ourselves with the 
remarks of travellers who have passed at the outside a couple of 
weeks in Salt Lake City; who have generally discovered that, as 
might have been anticipated, the external Mormon is not so y 
unlike other human beings; and who, finding that he did not 
wear horns and hoofs, and that he has carried on agricultural 
operations with considerable success, have immediately set him 
down as a model specimen of the human race. 

Mr. Ollivant does not seem to be any exception to the or 
dinary rule so far as his opportunities of observation were con- 
cerned, though he is rather more modest than some others in 
drawing conclusions. Though we have not succeeded in disco- 
vering any dates from which to infer the precise length of his 
residence, he seems to have resided only for such a brief interval 
as might be conveniently snatched from a hurried joumes 
from New Zealand ——— California to England. e did 
not even see the remarkable man who exercises a boundless 
supremacy over the population of the territory. A few con- 
versations with hotel-keepers and with one or two Mormon 
officials supplied pretty nearly the whole ndwork of his ob- 
servations. In a general way he seems-to have been struck with 
the fact that the Gentiles are gradually encroaching upon 
the severity of Mormon rule, and that, as one consequence, 
two heresies are already beginning to raise their heads. 
In earlier days they would probably have been put down 
by the summary methods which are supposed to have been 
pretty freely used by the Mormon rulers. As it is, not only do 
the sons of Joseph Smith protest against the doctrine of poly- 
gamy, which is generally supposed to be the most characteristic of 

ormon doctrines, but another sect has arisen under the guidance, 
so we are told, of leaders “of very broad intelligence and liberal 
minds.” They oppose polygamy, though not so decidedly as the 


leaders of the rival heresy, and they are specially opposed to the 


| claims of me | put forward by the priesthood, and advocate 
t 


perfect freedom of thought and discussion. In fact, so far as we 
can understand, the sons of Joseph Smith would appear to be 
Protestants, 7 to cast off the later corruptions of the 
Church to which they belong; whilst the “Church of Zion,” as 
the other sect is called, occupies rather the position of the Liberal 
Catholics in regard to the Church of Rome. It protests against 
the exaggerated claims of the priesthood, but considers it 
right to remain as long as possible within the fold of the true 
Church. So curiously do the parties of the greater world 
repeat themselves on a small scale in this eccentric commu- 
nity. Indeed we get a general impression that, after all, 
the Mormons are remarkably like a set of very common- 
place English Dissenters, transplanted to a new world and 
talking a new dialect, but striving quite in vain to be very on 
ginal. They talk the same language about the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible, though they have added to it so singular an “a 
pendix; and except that Brigham Young exercises a very r , 
able personal influence, that the richer people have more 
wives than one, we suspect that an adherent of one of the more 
obscure English sects would find himself very little ata loss to 
learn the new Shibboleth. Polygamy, of course, makes a 

ference, and Mr. Ollivant thinks that the women looked rather 
serious, as though they had a difficult problem to consider. Un- 
luckily he did not stay long enough to form any opinion as to 

solution which they were likely to discover. He visited two oF 
three schools and a so-called University, which 2 ge not to 
differ in any remarkable features from those which might be 
found in an English country town; and of course he had the 
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which English travellers in the United States so 
Sreceatiy enjoy, of being called upon to make a few remarks to 
is a belief that an unfinished sentence of his is still wandering 
somewhere in Salt Lake City, which he feels at times bound to 


go back and finish. 
Meanwhile he us with'a specimen of native eloquence 
from which we should judge that the average standard cannot 


be very high. This is no less than a sermon preached by the 
greet Brigham Young him on the occasion of a visit from 
eertain Boston excursionists, It is a curious performance enough 
jn.-one sense —curious, that is, because there is so little in it to 
raise one’s opinion of the orator’s powers. That Brigham Young 
must be a remarkable man requires no proof; but the sermon 
isnot merely deficient in an hes of eloquence, but is speci- 
ally rambling and feeble. It contains one or two illustrations 
which are not without force, according to the model adopted ; 
but of anything like vernacular, such as Mr. Spurgeon 
can use on occasion, there is no trace. For anything we can 
tell to the contrary, the sermon might have been delivered by 
any one of those zealous gentlemen who are kind enough to 

ress passers-by in a London thoroughfare on Sunday evenings. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Young felt ill at ease in the presence 
of prying excursionists from the “hub of the universe,” and 
did not exert himself properly. In a vague way the sermon is 
chiefly on the advantages of faith; and it is shown very clearly that 
Fulton could not have made a steamboat, nor Morse an electric 
telegraph, without faith ; but the prophet rambles off rather oddly 
to certain autobi hical recollections which do not seem to be 
sopertinent. He informs the world, and we may as well gratify 
womeoaery of our readers by — it, that he has sixteen 
wives and forty-nine children, and that he hopes to have a great 
many more. Certainly that is an addition to the rewards ordi- 

ily promised to faith which has a flavour of originality about 
it, On the whole, however, we cannot say that we desire to be 
brought much nearer tothe prophet or to the disciples whom he 
governs by this specimen of his eloquence; and we might almost 
venture to sum up our opinion of his merits by a remark which 
Mr. Ollivant heard applied to a Roman Catholic priest in the 
delicious slang of Yankeeland; “he don’t seem to be a very 
illuminated cuss.” 


. 


SHAIRP ON CULTURE AND RELIGION.* 


ae SEAIRE tells us in his preface that he has not 
attempted any systematic or exhaustive treatment of his 
subject, but has simply desired in these five lectures to set forth 
certain views which appear to him to be at once important, and in 
danger of being rejected or ignored, on the relations of culture to 
the spiritual elements of human nature. This modest explanation 
of the purpose of the volume, while it gives a fair estimate of its 
merits, suggests the best answer to criticisms which would other- 
wise be provoked both by the general scope of the argument and 
some of its detailed applications. It contains much which, if not 
very new—and on such a theme it is not easy to be original—is 
interesting in itself and forcibly put, and the lecturer’s advice to 
his pupils is excellent throughout. But there is, notwithstanding 
his elaborate expositions, a want of clearness in his conception of 
the scope and aims, both of culture and religion, which occasionally 
leads him, from an opposite side, into that very confusion between 
the two mn others, ‘Nor is he always as 
accurate as might be wished in his account of the systems 
selected for animadversion, as will by and by. In any- 
thing like a formal treatise these co be serious defects, though 
they do not materially detract from the value of what merely 
to 


8 tary, but if taken alone 
an inadequate, discipline for the human spirit. Butit isnot a happy 
way of expressing thi da similar confusion of language con- 
stantly occurs—to say that “cultureseems then only worthy of serious 
mean when it ministers to faith.” Itis no part of the office of 
ure, except quite indirectly, to minister to faith any more than 

to minister to practical convenience. And Mr. Shairp enters an 
po ang protest against the Utilitarian, or, as it is sometimes 
alled, Philistine, logic which d iates all training that has not a 
direct bearing on the special work of life. On this point he is quite at 
one with the “ culturists,” as he terms them, and insists, as strongly 
as Mr. Arnold could do, that above and beyond professional train- 
ing there is such a thing as mental culture and enlargement, which 
is an excellent thing in itself, and apart from any ulterior results. 
He only quarrels with them for making it “the one panacea for 
all the ills of humanity.” He fully agrees that every one should 
have-an ideal, and that all his faculties should be trained to realize 
; but then this highest ideal ought surely to be supplied by reli- 
gion, and therefore we should 2 priori suppose that “culture must 
culminate in religion, and religion must expand into culture,” in- 
asmuch as the one is the impulse in man to seek God, and the 
other his impulse to seek his own highest perfection. But expe- 


* Culture and Religion in Some of their Relations. J.C. Shai 
Principal of St. Salvato: Edinburgh 
E ' St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s College, St. ‘8. Edinburgh : 


rience does not bear out this anticipation. Goethe, the high priest 
of culture, hated Luther, the preacher of righteousness, and 
Luther would probably have done but:scant justice to the great. 

was the native homeof culture in the ancient 


materialism, of which he 


or an idealist, belief that the between the 
two systems, which are rather complemen: antagonistic, 
will always “a re “for all practical 

urposes this result is as as morphism winning 
Putting aside, the uestion of how far 
Mr. extracts uately represent Professor Huxley's 
views, and taking them as they stand, his criticism on the “scien- 
tific theory ” seems fair meiars Education is explained to mean 
learning the laws of nature and training oneself to obey them, on 
the distinct understanding that everything is by fi 
laws merciless in their operation—“ not a word: and a blow, but: 
the blow first without the word” ; and the result of the process is 
to make the intellect “a clear, cold, logic engine,” but withal ‘to 
bring the passions under control of “a vigorous will, the servant 
"Mz Sheiep nop deat 

imself,. Mr. Shairp o not unjustly, t is system 0 
training does not queue any effective machinery for producing 
the moral habits of self-restraint and mutual and that it 
fails to account for the spiritual elements of*our nature. But this 
is an objection to materialism, not to scientific:culture properly 
so called, and we do not clearly gather from “7 whether:he 
would allow any place for such culture or not. an exclusive 
training in physical science would be inadequate, if not posi- 
tively injurious, may readily be admitted, even from a purely in- 
tellectual point of view. No doubt it does tend to produce a mental 
bias against attending to anything short of demonstrative proof, 
and thus disinclines the mind to entertain truths resting on 
evidence only, just as the Cambridge wrangler is said to have 
objected that Paradise Lost “proved nothing.” This however is 
not a peculiarity of scientific culture, though it is —— 
with peculiar intensity in the case of physical science. y 
special line of study—such, for instance, as law or theology—tends 
more or less to indispose the mind towards those intelleetual habits 
which it does not call into play. 

The “literary theory” advocated by Mr. Matthew Arnold :ex- 
presses more nearly what we usually understand by culture than 
the scientific. And Mr. Shairp it with more-of 
ciation and sympathy. He is indeed quite in accord wi , 
Arnold in his rejection of the utilitarian view of education, and,in 
making the perfection of our nature consist in the harmonious 
development of all its ot gree But he quarrels with him for 
advocating a culture which must become ae “aiprinci 
of exclusion and isolation,” unattainable the many, and 
assigning to religion a secondary place. Mr. Shai sor pe that 
the perfection the “culturists” aim at—it will be remem that’ 
he had already defined culturists to be “ those who make culture the 
one panacea for all the ills of humanity”—tends to fix the eye 
mainly on this life, if it does not altogether exclude the other, 
And he seems to fear that their pattern man would be something like 
the but figure of the of Aristotle ; 
“highly gifted, elaborately cultivated, with all the other capacities 
of his nature strong and active, but those of faith and reverence 
dormant.” Now, whether or not this is a fair criticism on Mr, 
Arnold, it is obvious to remark that it is not a fair statement of 
the case as to culture. Mr. Shairpa to be haunted by the 
impression—though he nowhere, as far as we have observed, puta 
it into words—that religion and culture are two aspects of the 
same idea, accordingly as it is in its higher or its lower 
applications; the one looking towards self-improvement, and thus 
i ing the risk of “ emotional ” the other 


looking upwards to the divine life and yeaming for ite pesfect 


and bequeathed to all future ages the heritage.of her _ 
life; but in Greece religion was divorced from morality, and . 
culture had little connexion with either, so that for religious: kmow- 
ledge we are constrained to turn elsewhere. Or, :apain, if-we come : 
down later times, and take’thres critical epochs, weare con< 
fronted by the same discordance between what ought to:be but = 
wee = the same whole, At the. period ae Renaissance 
iterature was invoked, not to at to.su; C) 
Christianity and when the had 
spent its force, the “sense-philosophy of the eighteenth century ”, 
again offered a culture which left no room for: religious faith. In 
our own days the growth of material prosperity has reproduced a 
the highest results of 
owledge. 
Mr. Shairp proceeds to illustrate this tendency of the present 
age from its toe tniting theories of culture, which he denigrate 
respectively the scientific and the literary. And here; when w 
come to detail, the looseness of his method of treatment:is brought 
more to the surface. By science he means exclusively physical, 
science, and by scien‘ific education, 
takes Professor Huxley as the typical exponen y 
with, is an inaccuracy, of which the Professor — com~< 
though it does not the arguments 
the author means that materialism is the legitineate upshot 3 
of Mr. Huxley’s teaching, or is the inference which: his —e 
would be likely to draw from it, he may be right, at 
all, events he is entitled to have his own opinion on the: matter. 
But then he ought, in fairness, to have cautioned his readers that 
the Professor has expressly declined ;to make himself responsible 
for this inference. Te disclaims the name either ofa materialist 
| 
ject, mainly designed to correct the exaggerations or mistakes 
of writers deserved] ular. The real drift of the volume is 
| 


~ to make culture do the work of religion as we 


. ideal of culture is h: 
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realization. And his complaint against the culturists is that they 
have reversed the relative importance of these two ae of the 
idea. But this is simply a confusion between two things which 
are distinct though not incongruous. Culture may not inaptly be 
termed a religion for this world, and religion a culture tor the 
next. If religion is degraded into a kind of subordinate function 
of culture, the error does not lie in making culture exclusive and 
directing it to the harmonious development of the various powers 
of human nature, without reference to the next world, but in 
attempting to extend its jurisdiction over a sphere which does not 
belong to it. No doubt “ religion is either supreme, a good in 
itself and for its own sake, or it is not at all.” But culture is not 
religion, and neither includes it nor is included by it. So far as 
Mr. Arnold’s language lays him open to the strictures here made 


- upon him, it is because he has apparently fallen into the 


same mistake as his critic, of identifying notions which are 
diverse though not discordant. He be sometimes as though 
he were disposed to make a religion of culture, or, in other words, 

i as its own; while 
Mr. Shairp seems to treat culture as a lower department of the 
religious life. The fact is that, while religion appeals to all men, 


- culture must ever remain the exclusive possession of the few ; it is 


not included under the head of piety, any more than a saint is 
necessarily a gentleman. St. Francis of Sales might combine both 
qualities, but the Puritan heroes were not models of culture, and 
neither Goethe nor Lord Chesterfield—to take two very ditlerent 


Spee of refinement—can exactly be said to have been saints. 


the elder Cato opposed the introduction of Greek 


his countrymen by Carneades and his com- 


panions, use it served no practical purpose, he represented 
what will always be the feeling of the uncultured multitude, who 
despise what they cannot understand. That culture should be 


. “igolated,” in the sense of being exceptional, is inevitable from 


the nature of the case; whether it isolates the cultured few from 
sympathy with their fellows depends on their being or not bein 

actuated by those higher and more unselfish influences whic 

culture cannot supply. But it is not therefore valueless because it 
does not take the place of religious faith. Compare a boy who has 
just left school with a youth who has spent three or four years 
at the University. The latter may not be any better morally than 
the former; he may unhappily be the reverse. But the differ- 


- ence between the two in other respects is almost incalculable. 


Just as boys oteee their shape and strength, and overrate or mis- 
use their bodily limbs from inability to measure their capacities, 
so their minds are at first without fixed principles and power of 
discrimination ; they talk at random, contradict themselves without 
knowing it, and, like the interlocutor in the Platonic dialogue, “do 
not perceive that they are talking nonsense.” A few years at the 
University change all this, of course in very various degrees, accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of the individual case. Cultiva- 
tion gives, to use the words of a great writer whom Mr. Shairp is 
fond of quoting, “ the force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness, 
and the flexibility of intellect, the command over our own powers, 
the instinctive just estimate of things as they pass before us, which 
+ » « commonly is not gained without much effort and the exer- 
cise of years, This is real cultivation of mind, and the character- 
istic excellences of a gentleman are included in it.” If the 
description does not exactly coincide with Mr. Arnold’s, it is 
not because he has omitted or displaced the religious element, 
which does not properly belong to culture at all, but because his 
y a sutticiently masculine one—a point to 
which his critic has not adverted. 

We cannot then accept Mr. Shairp’s little volume as a satisfac- 
tory exposition of the relations of culture and religion, the 
respective spheres of which he rather confounds than helps us to 
discriminate. But as a protest against too exclusive a reliance 
on culture as the summum bonum and the ultimate response to the 
deepest needs and highest aspirations of our nature, he says, and 
says well, what will bear wg a though it has often been 

before. We all remember the story of the philosopher 
in Rasselas, who discoursed with much eloquence and force on the 
true management of the ions, but was found a few days 
afterwards inconsolable for the death of his only daughter, and, 
on being reminded by the young prince of his own philo- 
hical teaching, replied, “‘ What comfort can truth and reason 
afford me? of what effect are they now but to tell me that 
my daughter will not be restored?” It is a trite remark 
that philosophy neither consoled Cicero under disappointment, 
nor nerved Seneca to oppose an Imperial tyrant. Athens was 
at once the centre of profli and of intellectual refinement. 
But it is no disparagement to culture that it fails to discharge an 
office which does not belong to it. The mistake—and we agree 
so far with Mr. Shairp that it is a mistake which the apostles of 
culture are not always sufficiently on their guard against—lies in 
assuming that the perfection at which it aims is the only or the 
highest perfection to which we can aspire. 


DR. COWIE ON SHETLAND.* 


noticed some two years an account of the Shetland 
Islands from the point of view of an artist, Mr. J. T. Reid. 
We have our attention now drawn to what is interesting in the 


* Shetland: Descriptive and Historical. By Robert Cowie, M.A., M.D. 
Aberdeen : Lewis Smith, Edinburgh: Menzies 


een Co. 1871. 


British Thule from the point of view of a medical observer ang 
writer, As a native of Shetland, Dr. Robert Cowie has obvious} 
found it a labour of love to bring to light and set forth to J 
— eye a fund of information concerning a group of the British 
sles which cannot be said to have received anything like the 
notice to which it is entitled. Lying out of the highway of nations, 
it has perhaps not enough either of striking natural features or of 
exceptional traits of society to attract thither the steps of the 
average tourist or the seeker after excitement. Still, in the 
of a thoughtful and patriotic observer, it is remarkable how much 
may be gathered even from a soil so a unpromisi 
Dr. Cowie’s work had its origin in a thesis submitted to the 
Medical Faculty of Edinburgh on his graduation as M.D, jn 
the year 1866—a circumstance which is pleaded by the writer in 
excuse of whatever of egotism may be detected in his remar 
the chief merit of such a thesis being held to consist in the original 
and personal matter it contains. A paper of his upon the Local 
Statistics and Conditions of Health and Longevity was well re. 
ceived at the International Medical Congress held in Paris ip 
1867. An abstract of it appeared in the Union Médicale, An 
inquiry made of the author by Dr. Berg of Zealand, Den: 
whether the paper had been published in English, gave him the 
first idea of cahine public the original thesis, with which it jg 
itself pe = and supplemented by a chapter upon small- 
pox and other epidemics in Shetland; a second part, growing out 
of a number of topographical notes collected in the course of the 
writer’s — practice, making up a very complete summary 
or handbook of what deserves to be known of the hundred isles 
or more of this Northern archipelago of ours. 

Is Shetland, or Zetland, the veritable Thule of Pytheas, the 

ounger Pliny,and Tacitus ? Dr. Cowie, asa Shetlander born,deems 
it a point of insular honour to make good the claim to so much 
classical distinction ; and no doubt the case as made out by him is 
very goodone. The island or group of islands answers well to the 
descriptions of those classic writers, while the finding of Roman 
coins there, as well as the remains of a camp which so competent 
an authority as Dr. Hibbert has pronounced Roman, points to a 
visit, if not a settlement, in Roman times. The earliest indigenous 
population was beyond question Celtic, and was subdued, together 
with the Hebrides and Orkneys, according to the Chronicles, by 
Harold Harfraga in 876. For four centuries and a half Shetland 
and the Orkneys continued under Scandinavian rule, in the family 
of Ronald, Count of Merca, on whom the joint earldom was con- 
ferred by Harold. In 1330 the Norwegian male line being 
extinct in the person of Magnus the Fifth, a Scottish dynasty suc- 
ceeded; Mallis, Earl of Strathearn, marrying the daughter of 
Magnus; the earldom once more passing in the female line in1379 
to his grandson Henry St. Clair, Baron of Roslin, by grant of 
Hacon 1V., King of Norway. In 1468 the islands were handed 
over to Scotland in pledge for the dowry of Margaret, Princess of 
Denmark, on her marriage with James III. ; and they were granted 
in 1530 to James, Earl of Moray, and afterwards to Lord Robert 
Stewart, natural sons of James V. The reign of the latter donatory, 
a hated oppressor, was interrupted for a while by that of the still 
more infamous Bothwell, on whom the rights of earldom, with 
the title of Duke of Orkney, were conferred by his wife Queen Mary. 
From his rule dates the odious impost known as “ ox and sh 
money,” with which, Dr. Cowie complains, the islands are still bur- 
dened. Resuming his course of misrule, Lord Robert transmitted 
it with his vices to his son, Earl Patrick, on whose death the 
earldom was annexed to the Crown. Its rents were farmed by 
sundry Scottish gentlemen till 1643, when it was given to the 
Earl of Morton under a redeemable mortgage, rendered irredeemable 
in 1742. In 1766 it passed by purchase to the family of Dundas, 
represented by the present Earl of Zetland. 

It is not, however, to the archeology or to the intermediate his- 
tory of his native land that we are to turn for what is distinctive 
in point of originality and value in Dr. Cowie’s little book. The vital 
statistics, with the conditions of health and disease in relation to 
climate, natural features, and social usage, these are matters on 
which he has much to tell which we shall look for in vain else- 
where. It is not for us to disturb the equanimity or the pride with 
which he dwells upon the natural gifts characteristic of his fellow- 
islanders. Nowhere, he fondly believes, can there be found, in Britain 
at all events, a peasantry presenting more beauty of face and form, 
or more regularity and delicacy of features, ‘“ Enter a church at- 
tended by the lower orders in Aberdeen, for instance, after returning 
from a trip to the Ultima Thule, and you will be struck with the 
red heads, flat noses, bad figures and stolid expressions of its 
female worshippers, as compared with the graceful figures, lovely 
and intellec expressions, and classic features of the maidens of 
Shetland.” This is due, in our author's opinion, to the ie 
tive purity of the Scandinavian stock, despite a casual infusion 
among the lower ranks of Scottish “ vagabonds,” as verified by the 

revalence of Norse patronymics—Magnus-son, Manson, Ollason, 

saurenson, Peterson, &c. Such awkward suffixes as that 
“Magnus-daughter ” have happily passed away. Notwithstanding 
their general unity of type, great differences are manifest in the 
physical character of natives of the different parishes and islands. 
The men of Fetlar are almost gigantic in stature, deep-chested, 
Jove-like; those of Muckle Roe are little, dumpty, bandy- 
legged, and unfit for athletic work. The influence of local circum- 
stances and climate here makes itself felt. Fetlar is a comparatively 
flat, low-lying island, very fertile, exposed wellnigh on all sides to 
the ocean; formed on one side of gneiss, on the other of serpeD- 
tine. Roe, on the other hand, is of granite, extremely 
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barren, precipitous on the west, and only habitable along its 
and shores, which border a land-locked bay. 
The Fetlar men have always been bold, hardy, deep-sea fishers, 
earning their livelihood in open boats, from thirty to forty miles 
from land; or else they have as small farmers, en- 
joying the comforts of life, and living in general under 
, moral influences, free from the means of dissipation. The less 
alae. ple of Roe—no offence, our author apologetically says, 
to their itees--have chiefly subsisted by catching fish in their 
jet landlocked bay, or have served as menials about their powerful 
proprietor. Dutch spirits were too readily obtainable in their 
trading booth. Church or school were things unknown till 
within the last fifteen years ; — and social conditions thus 
combining to produce this of difference between the offspring 
of brother Vikings. Not that Dr. Cowie’s philosophy is equal to 
the explanation of all things in heaven and earth within those 
regions. It is a curious fact, for example, that in the island of 
Uyea, near Uist, mice do not exist, and when introduced pine 
away and die. A phenomenon so remarkable must depend, our 
guthor reasons, upon some. unknown endemic cause. It is said, on 
authority, to extend to others of the smaller islands besides 
Uyea. May not some similar endemic influence, he asks, affect, 
favourably or otherwise, human beings, as in Fetlar or Muckle 
Roe? Upon the meteorology and general climatic condition of 
the islands Dr. Cowie has many carefully collected facts to 
communicate. A casual observer, seeing the Shetlands to be 
situated in 60° or so North latitude, might conclude that the climate 
would be as severe as that of St. Petersburg or Greenland. He 
would be surprised to learn that the mean annual temperature is not 
2° lower than that of Edinburgh. Such is the mitigating effect of 
the Atlantic current, if we are no longer to be at liberty to speak 
of the Gulf Stream as an actuality. The current is known to 
bring to those shores the seeds of Mimosa scandens and other pro- 
ducts of the West Indies. A valuable table, compiled by Dr. 
Hamilton, minister of Bressay, gives the statistics of temperature 
for sixteen years. The mean annual temperature hence deduced 
is 46°5°; or, qualified by the independent figures of Dr. G. W. 
8 ma set at 46°, the same as that of Bucharest in 
key. ‘The table shows an extreme range between February, 
the coldest month (38°) and August, the hottest (54°4°) of 
some 16°, Compared with Edinburgh, Kendal, and Antrim, as 
specimen districts of the United Kingdom, these figures show a 
much more equable climate in Shetland. The transitions, too, are 
more gradual. Between autumn and winter November inter- 
poses a period of clear, calm, mild, and comparatively warm 
weather, such as that known in North America as the Indian 
summer, called by Shetlanders the “ peerie simmer.” Though 
ithas been extravagantly said that more rain falls in Shetland 
than in any part of Europe, these tables show the island to hold 
s place (31°50) midway between Edinburgh (23°4) and Bute 
(38's), as representatives of an eastern and western aspect re- 
poe he excessive rainfall at Kendal (53°944) illustrates 
effects of a western situation combined with propinquity 
to high hills. The larger rainfall of Orkney (3 95) than 
Shetland is explained by the fact that in Orkney the obser- 
vations were taken at Sandwick, a western, in Shetland at 
Bressay, an eastern, situation. The mean annual height of the 
barometer is much the same at both, indicating no exceptional 
qnount of moisture in the atmosphere of Shetland. That me- 
tallic substances tarnish readily, Dr. Cowie thinks traceable to 
iodine in some form or other being present in the air in small 
particles, as well as chloride of sodium and other sea salts. These 
chemical elements, entering the system —— the lungs, may be 
regarded as influencing beneficially the health of the community. 
Hence probably the immunity from bronchocele, a disease for 
which iodine is generally held to be a specific. The wind tables 
point to a t preponderance of southerly and westerly over 
northerly and easterly winds (167 to 102), blending with the im- 
wid the moist breath of the Atlantic to temper the climate. 
the local botany corresponds with the meteorology. Jesione 
mmtana, scarcely known on the east coast of Scotland, occurs 
tly in the western districts. Draining and artificial cul- 
ture have done much to check miasmata, the result of undue 
ee and to free the harvests from mildew. , 
authentic basis for Dr. Cowie's calculations of comparative 
health and longevity was found in the Eighth detailed Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General for 1862. The percentage 
of deaths is hence shown to be lower (1°524) than in any 
county in Scotland, save Sutherland, where it was 1°428, and 
Imey, 1'494 per cent. It was very much less than that of 
as a whole—2'178—and even less than half that of 
Greenock. Tha infantile mortality was six per cent. below 
that of Scotland. As regards longevity, we have still more 
striking returns. Dr. Cowie is judiciously sceptical as to the 
Accounts of Brand and Buchanan, who tell of one Tairville 
Who lived one hundred and eighty years, never having drunk 
or ale, his father even having lived longer than himself. 
We should have preferred to see such nonsense omitted alto- 
. A more trustworthy and verifiable statement is that of 
the oldest ministers both of the Established and Free Churches 
being found in theislands. The father of the Establishment, in his 
ninety-second year when Dr. Cowie wrote, and in good health, 
though unfit for duty during the last few years, died in the year 
jpllowing. | Dr. Ingram, patriarch of the Free Church, still 
Yes, in his ninety-sixth year,and has been seen by our author 


reading Hebrew without preaching two sermons a week 
with quite a stentorian voice. No wonder that sheer old age 
counts as the most frequent cause of death in the returns of mor- 
tality, instead of being second on the list as in Scotland, or fourth 
asin England. Of diseases, perhaps the most prevalent and fatal 
is phthisis ; but even here the tables show the complaint to be not 
much more than half as common as in Scotland; scrofula and 
tabes, if we are to follow Dr. Cowie’s conclusions, less than one- 
sixth, and hydrocephalus less than one-ninth. It would appear that 
the islands have without reason got a bad name for tubercular affec- 
tions. Of the exanthematous of epidemics, small-pox has at 
times committed terrible ravages, its record going as far back as 
Brand’s time, A.D. 1700. In 1720 it was so fatal as to be 
styled the “mortal pox.” In the island of Foula, out of some 
200 souls, not more than four or six were left to bury their dead. 
A system of inoculation introduced by a clever peasant ehgrcten, 
John Williamson, and universal fenius, known as “ ohnny 
Notions,” had a remarkable success. ‘The murderous “ hot method 
in general practice tended to swell the mortality. Our author, 
sent there to enforce the Compulsory Vaccination Act, met with 
very strenuous opposition. Enteric or typhoid fever is much 
encouraged by defective drainage and the disgusting “ midden” 
system. Cholera, however, never landed on the islands, and is, we 
presume, unknown there—a single case of death, we are told, having 
taken place on board a trader from Leith in Lerwick harbour in 
the summer of 1832. A curious epidemic of jaundice finds notice, 
while chronic rheumatism, as might be anticipated from the damp 
earth-floored dwellings and ill-drained soil, and the prevalence of 
amylaceous food, potatoes and oats, or barleymeal, with fish, is 
among the widest-spread diseases. Bronchitis and pneumonia are 
reported to be singularly rare, liver complaints somewhat more 
common. Scurvy has always till lately been frequent, and the 
last place in the British Isles in which true leprosy lingered was 
Shetland. 

The food, dwellings, handicrafts, domestic and marriage customs 
of the islanders fumieh Dr. Cowie with matter for sensible and 
instructive discussion. Their religious or ecclesiastical histo 
presents some curious anomalies. the whole, their belief an 
practice seem to have been throughout of the easygoing sort, 
shifting with the times, and never fanatical or extreme. Nothi 
like the true-blue Presbyterianism, so marked a feature in Scotti 
character, has ever been known here :— 


The Shetlanders have, in short, always in religious matters “sailed with 
the running stream.” At the command of their rulers, a eeny 
abandoned their Paganism, and adopted Popery. At the Reformation, 
again, they readily attached themselves to the Protestant Church, though 
sincere Papists at heart. During the prelatic times they were Episcopalians, 
and after the Revolution of 1688 they became Presbyterians. At the 
Disruption, again, only those who had acceptable rs who “went out ” 
joined the Free Church. Shetland, at the present day, is the stronghold of 
the Establishment ; and, curiously enough, in that country there are more 
Methodists than in all Scotland together, thus showing how Arminianism, 
so distasteful to the Scottish people, readily made progress there. The Free 
ere powerful in two or three parishes, is feeble in the county as 
aw 


In his second part Dr. Cowie is to be recommended as guide, 
——— and friend to those who would fill up the gaps in their 

owledge of a strongly characterized yet imperfectly explored 
portion of the British dominions, or who may be tempted to ex- 
plore for themselves a region which offers scenery the wildest and 
most picturesque, together with types of character and modes of 
life the freshest and most true to nature. “Try Shetland,” may 
prove a word of good and pleasant omen to many in painful quest 
of novelty for their autumn ramble. It may come home with the 
greater force as Haan eg to visit the scenes and verify the de- 
scriptions made familiar by one of Scott’s most pleasing fictions. 
Readers of the Pirate will find from Dr. Cowie’s pages how faith- 
fully a pure and healthy imagination can adhere to and reflect the 
conditions of fact, — 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—COLONIAL SERIES.* 


M* SAINSBURY has done wisely in prefixing a preface of 
nearly eighty pages to the second volume of the Colonial 
Series of State Papers, for we should sup few people know 
enough of the relations of Eagland and the East Indies in the 
seventeenth century to be able w derive much profit from reading 
the documents he has pes eo without some such assistance as 
may be derived from his valuable account of what they contain. 


We cannot but think that a gooa many a of the previous 
volume will remain on hand, even ough fty copies were dis- 
tributed among the four Presidencie&in India. We ope the same 
order may be continued as regards the second volume; but when 
the editor thinks it worth while to nention that the Governor- 
General, before sailing for India, requested a copy of the first 
volume and the proof-sheets of the second to be given to him to 


* Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series East Indies, China, and 
Japan, 1617-1621. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office and 
elsewhere, Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., ofthe Public Record Office, 
Honorary Member of the American Antiquarian Sciety and of the Histo- 
rical Societies of Massachusetts, Maine, New York, Mary Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, &c. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of Sate for the Colonial 
Department. London: Longmans & Co. ; and Trilbne & Co, 1870. 
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his we may be allowed to express our wonder 
“pot pomemion of the previous portion 
the work, which was published nearly nine years ago. Cer- 
no one who has anything to do with the ment of 
India can afford to dispense with any sources of information as to 
its past history, and i that part of its history which 
to A riod of its connexion with England. We fear that 
ven 


—— his own elaborate preface. In it he has 
what:may be:called the highroad of the 
history, adding that “other on all kinds of subjects of 
curiosity and interest receive illustration in this volume, and may 
readily be found by means of the index.” 
The preface itself first directs our attention to that which will 
ly strike most readers as the most salient point in the 
volume—the relations of the Dutch and English East India Com- 
i The editor observes with truth that the English had 
more reason to complain of the Dutch, their supposed friends, than 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, their sworn enemies ; and that it 
‘was comparatively easy to guard against the latter, whilst the 
ough always protesting friendship, were nearly the 


in point-of fact never adhered to; 
1620, just in time to prevent a bloody encounter between the 
English fleet, consisting of eleven eail, and the Dutch, who 
mustered sixteen. The captain of the vessel that carried the 
treaty wrote home to say that he was thankful that it was his 
good fortune to stop that bloody business, for if the fleets had 
en in with each other “there had never been such a day among 
Christians.” Probably events would have gone on more smoothly 
than they did if Sir Thomas Roe’s excellent advice had been more 
adhered to, “never to join stock with the Dutch to profit and 
loss, for their garrisons, charges, and losses by negligence would 
the English Company to bear part of their follies for no 
profit. Your accord must be by a.stint at those ports common to 
you both, and agreement to what ports you may resort without 
offence one to the other. If they keep you’ out of the Moluccas 
by force, I would beat them from Surat to requite it.” 

The editor gives in his preface some account of this remarkable 
man, together with a history of Sir Thomas Dale and Nathaniel 
Courthope; but we abstain from any further notice of the preface, of 
which we should give a very inadequate idea even if we devoted our 
whole space to its analysis, and, following the editor’s suggestion, 
we look at the index under the head “Japan.” The period at which 
the volume opens is just before the death of the cruel Emperor 
Ogusho Same, and the succession of his son, Shongo Same. Our 
readers may perhaps be more familiar with the names under a 
different;form. of spelling as Cubosama and Xogun. of these 
Emperors persecuted the Jesuits, but the interesting story of the 
Martyrs of Japan belongs to a previous reign, although there are 
frequent, references in the volume to similar cruelties practised by 
the Emperors on the Jesuits and their Japanese converts. 

The most interesting letters, both as regards this and other 
subjects, are those of Richard Cocks, the chief of the English 
factory at Japan. Some of them are addressed from Firando and 
some from Nan i. He appears to have reached the island in 
1613, and his letters are pretty evenly distributed over the years 
of this volume, with the exception of 1619. Probably one or 
more letters belonging to this year have beer lost. We have also 
to regret the disappearance of what must have been a most in- 
teresting letter from Richard Wickham to Sir Thomas Smythe. 
It is referred to in @ second letter from the same to the same, in 
which the writer speaks of having in a previous letter given the 
details of the death of the Emperor Ogusho Same on the 17th 
of A 1616, leaving his son Shongo Same his successor in the 
Empire, together with an account sf the banishment and per- 
secution of the Jesuits and other Japan Christians. Unfortunately 
the volume supplies very little concerning the cutions to 
which they were exposed throughout the whole of this reign, and 
does not so'much as contain thename of the celebrated Genoese 
martyr, Charles Spinola, who in all probability was under con- 
finement during nearly the whole of the period occupied by this 
volume. Though eighty yeas had not yet elapsed since the dis- 
covery of the islands. by the Portuguese, there were already more 
than 200,000 Christian cotverts, and the hatred of the Emperor 
was inflamed against then by certain merchants who, wanting 
to acquire a monopoly of the trade, persuaded him that the in- 
tention of the Jesuits was to subjugate the country to the Spaniards 
or Portuguese. This feer of the political influence of the Jesuits 

again and agais in the volume. 

Cocks's letters are fill of accounts of the hostility of the Dutch, 
whose rancour = himself ed so far that their com- 
mander, Adam estarwood, set a price upon his head. He says 
that the Dutch wer, in comparison with the English, as a hundred 


to one, and that the English would all have been massacred if 
ase had not taken their part. The English do not q 

to have made much parade of their religion, and were pro 
looked upon by the Japanese as belonging to quite a different faj 
from that to which yay om Catholic missionaries had 
verted so many of the natives. The Emperor himself had 
special abhorrence of Christians, especially of the converts madg 
from his own subjects. Cocks speaks of having himself seep 
fifty-five martyred at Miako at one time, because they would not 
forsake their Christian faith, and among them little children of 
five or six years old burned in their mothers’ arms, crying out to 
Jesus to receive their souls. It does not appear from his account 
whether he was an eye-witness of the tortures of the sixteen who 
were either burnt or beheaded at Nangasaki, which is the place 
he writes from; and unfortunately he has not given the date of 
either occurrence, so that it is not easy to identify them. The 
same letter contains a ludicrous account which shows that the 
Japanese Emperor was not much up in European politics, as g 
Hollander, he had lived long enough in Japan to 5 the 
language perfectly, thought it worth his while to make his boast 
to the Emperor that the King of Holland was the greatest Ki 
in Christendom. Cocks was present, and exposed the absurdity of 
the bragging of “the States, at which speeches both Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and others did laugh apace, and so the allan y 
mouth was stopped.” 


The same letter notices the appearance of two comets in the 
months of November and December in the year 1618. There. 
corded time of the appearance of one of these comets is A 
1618, and the account shows how much allowance must be made 
for a writer who describes events even after the interval of little 
more than a year, as itis extremely unlikely that a comet that passed 
its perihelion in August should still be visible as late as in December, 
He says of them that the wizards in those parts prognosticate great 
matters thereof, but hitherto nothing of moment has happened but 
the deposing of Fushma Tay. The superstition of the day is fur- 
ther illustrated when he adds that he is ashamed to write, but 
nevertheless does write, that a bloody cross had been seen in the 
air, “ against which an English preacher speaking in the pulpit 
was struck dumb, which miracle, as they term it, caused our Eins 
Majesty to send to the Pope, to have some Cardinals and leamed 
men to come to England, so that he meant all England should tum 
Roman Catholics. I pray you pardon me for writing such fop- 
peries, which I do to the intent to have you laugh a little.” 


The Dutch had now proclaimed open war against the English, 
and were so successful in capturing their ships that Cocks com- 
plains that no English vessels for more than two years had arrived 
at Japan. Yet the English seem to have been popular with the 
Japanese, and Cocks expresses his wish to be removed from 
Firando, which he complains of as only a fishing town with a 
harbour capable of containing eight or ten ships, to Nangasaki, 
which had the best harbour in the island, and could accommodate 
a thousand ships of the largest size within a cable’s length of the 
shore in seven or eight fathoms water. 

There is a good deal of gossipping matter in the volume which 
perhaps might have been more compressed. Thus in a letter from 
the Hague we have an account of the leaping overboard of two 
“ small manikins” from the deck of a ship which had been on a 
voyage of discovery to Davis’sStraits. After being seven or eight 
days on beard, they saw a gammon of bacon scalded, carved, and 
devoured, and thinking it to be a quarter of one of their com- 
panions, and that — were kept and fed for the same purpose, 
they adopted this method of avoiding being eaten up. There isalso 
much in the perpetually recurring Minutes of the India Company 
that is neither very interesting nor very instructive. The previous 
volume ranged over a whole century; the present oceupies just 
five years, so that, unless the Calendar proceeds much faster 
it has hitherto done, the present generation is not likely to leam 
much of the proceedings of the Kast India Company during the 
remainder of the seventeenth century. 

Much may be learned from this volume also of the hindrances 
to the trade with China and Persia. The former was interf 
with by the wars between the Tartars and the Chinese, and the 
Persian trade was in the same way rendered hazardous by the ex- 
pectation of an attack from Turkey. Moreover, the Emperor of 
China forbade all Christians from entering his territory, being 
frightened by the supposed revelation of an. oracle that his country 
should be subdued by a grey-eyed —_ In Persia no merchant 
or caravan could pass safely through the country; and the — 
tyrannical conduct was much complained of by the merchants, who 
appear to have had little hopes of bettering their condition in the 
event of his death. The succession was doubtful, the eldest som 
being described as butcher-like, and having made an attempt to 
murder his father and seize the crown, to add to which difficulties 
there was the danger of the revolt of two of the most powerful 
princes. So that altogether their position was very precarious, 
though they had little fear ef harm happening to them during 
the King’s life. Nevertheless the merchants had to propitiate 
him with presents of watches, dials, and a carriage and horses. 

Upon the whole we are of opinion that Mr. Sainsbury has 
done his work conscientiously and well, but we cannot a 
there is much, either in the Calendar or the Preface, ad 
specially interesting or useful. 
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Nevertheless he has taken as much pains as if all the world were 
[ going to study his volume—a study which to most people he has 
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if Cause of the ruin 0 é trade and the dissolution of the Company. 
Complaints were continually sent home to the King and the Privy 
Council. In estimating the outrages committed by the Dutch, it 
has however to be remembered that we hear only the English side 
of the quarrel. Notwithstanding the strange means they took to 
achieve their end, it appears that the Dutch had all along desired 
an amalgamation of the two: er, me and though no such junc- 
tion was effected by the Treaty of July 16, 1619, wre emer were 
of opinion that, in _ of the canny sagacity of James I., the 
Dutch had the best of it. Little came of a treaty which was | 
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FAIRLY 

the author of Fairly Won had left out all the topography, all 
Tne historical and literary criticisms, and all the piety which he 
orshe has dragged in by the head and shoulders to encumber with- 
out improving the pages, the book would have been immeasurably 
better than it is. If, too, he or she could have devised alittle more 
variety in the situations, they would have been more interesting, 
et ass had never reached the culminating point of “thrilling” ; 
but what with padding and monotony, fine writing beside the mark 
and continual repetition of feelings and situations, the story of 
Fairly Won es at last as tiresome as a single-tuned barrel- 
organ; and we are bound to say that the result is more disappoint- 
ing than 
e few grains of wheat which are to be found with much seek- 
ing in Fairly Won are lost under such an accumulation of husks 
that the search for them is a service of some toil; and they are 
not particularly valuable when lighted on. The wilfal misunder- 
standings of two very captious and very silly young people, who go 
on making mistakes and blunders through three volumes where 
one and sensible conversation would have put every- 

thing to rights in a couple of lines, do not afford much sco 
for variety ; and the reader who can keep his patience with the 
high-minded cousin Harry, or the high-minded cousin Edith, has 
more of that estimable quality than falls to the lot of most people. 
One cannot understand what.all the difficulties are about, or why 
things should not have been made smooth and comfortable almost 
from the beginning. Circumstances may arise to prevent the quiet 
course of the stream of love; and circumstances are at times irre- 
sistible; but here were no insurmountable barriers raised by Fate 
or friends, and all the delay and perplexity that came were due 
solely to the folly of the persons concerned. And really for a 
ap high-minded, and eminently truthful.young woman, Edith 
some rather extraordinary things. First of all, she listens to 
aconversation which she was not intended to hear; and then she 
carries on a deception for which she has no valid reason. It 
certainly is not a deception that hurts any one, but it is an acted 
falsehood all the same. Her uncle, Sir Edward Neville, has, it 
seems, wished his eldest son George to marry her, because she 
is an heiress, and the two properties with the title would have 
made a pleasant position for the family; but George preferred 
to follow his own inclination in matters matrimonial, and to 
a —— little girl instead. So that scheme came to 
net ut there remained the younger son; and he, 
being high-minded, scouted the proposal in all its forms, and 
even refused to meet his beautiful cousin, for very fear lest he 
should like her, and in liking her seem to like her money as 
well, Providence, however, favoured the right, and Edith and 
owing who they respectively are. te evening, by one 
of those lucky incidents which happen so frequently on “he stage 
or in novels, and so rarely in real life, she finds out who he is, and 
overhears his frank confession to a friend of his father’s wishes 
and designs, and his own proud repudiation. Of course on this 
she resolves to keep her own secret, according to the well-worn 
plan; and of course the young people fall desperately in love with 
each other, and stand on the brink doubting, fearing, venturing 
a little way and then drawing back, so often that one’s interest in 
the situation goes down to zero, and only the most profound 
weariness comes to act a3 asedative to one’s impatience. The situ- 
ation is just as one knows it in dozens of stories, but what 
makes it below the average in Fairly Won is the length of time 

it drags on, and the continual repetition of the same strain. 

It is always bad art to repeat the same idea twice in one 
work; and this is what “H. S. E.” has done. Thus, to take an 
example, Edith has a dog, Prince Rupert, and twice Prince Rupert 
ismade use of to bring about important results; with a third 
os mata circumstance as a kind of minor growth. In the 
first volume he is the occasion of a grand scene, where he dashes 
into the Rhine after one of Edith’s sketches which the wind has 
carried away. The stream is too strong for him, and he is all but 
drowned, when Harry Neville, who has been watching the whole 

ing from a bench, suddenly dashes off, loosens a boat from 

er moorings, and “ aided by the swinging headlong tide,” shoots 
out into the middle of the stream, before Edith could have be- 
lieved it possible. “Just, only just in time. Poor Rupert’s 
struggles were becoming gradually fainter and fainter, and that 

Ww whining which so wrung his mistress’s heart with pain 
had ceased; still it was in time”; and then come pages more of 
very fine writing, minute descriptions of how the dog ran, and how 
Edith cried, and how Captain Neville shook her hand, and the dog 


‘wagged his tail “ gloriously,” and how Edith did not tell him she 


was his cousin, Xc., &c.; the whole incident, with preface and 
Penvoi, occupying no less than twenty-one pages of good stiff 
letter-press, in the services of Prince ‘Seoet are called 
into requisition, this time causing Edith and her cousin to miss 
the boat at Kénigswinter, where they are obliged to stay over- 

ht; where, too, Edith has ample opportunity to tell her cousin 
who she is, but for sundry weak reasons, and because of the in- 
tion of very feeble events, fails todo so. This uncomfort- 
able adventure, however, comes to nothing, as is the manner of 
H.§.E. The discovery is put off now for a long while, for the 
Captain goes home, and Edith is left abroad ; and when she does, 
by means of Prince Rupert again, disclose herself, she is punished 

*F Won; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. + Story. By H.S. E. 
3 vols, : Tinsley Brothers. 


by her cousin’s coldness and severity, which not even her 
evident attachment fail to warm or 80 


But why did the author make ant samen ae 
e 


tradictory ideas respecting Edith. At. times she -is:spoken of 


ng person, 
as loveable as she is admirable. She quotes Carlyle and. Seneca ; 
but whether she means that Seneca was “some wise old Grecian,” 
“to whom we owe the story of the two wallets,” or not, is not: 
very clear. She first speaks of the as being due to some 
wise old Grecian, and then she says, “It is an illustration of 
Seneca’s, or some other such sage old philosopher.” Itidoes not 
much signify. Seneca as a Grecian and the author of the 
story of the two wallets will do quite as well as anything else ; and 
we can understand how it was that Harry Neville, who yet had 
been to school, did not know the “ story,” when Edith, defending 
herself against the charge of classi uirements, gives 
Mason on Self Knowledge as the Pierian spring whereat she 
drunk so rity Captain Neville’s answer is teristic of the 
kind of man he is. When Edith has told him her story he 
replies:— Very good, and though the offspring of a heathen 
brain, it savours much of the Christian charity of which we are 
being. pris, the Captain hie 
esi ing a prig, t aptain is own 

original ideas about lan as when he talks of aspirations, 
meaning aspirates; and when he relieves his mind in mild objur- 
gations. As he is a man who never swears, he contents him- 
self with “the dickens,” and such like, which thus relieve his 
mind without perilling his soul. Also he aets asa sor 
all circumstances. He has no manly spontaneity, no th, no 
real self-reliance. He is more afraid of what things will look li 
and what people might say, than he is sure in his own soul; 
from first to is a “pumpkin,” very magnificent in appear- 
ance, but very soft andsappy inside. He isin love with hiscousin 
Edith, and, if he had an ounce of perception, must have seen that 
she was in love with him; but he holds off and snubs her, and treats 
her with great capriciousness of manner, and is always on the ven | 
verge of a confession which he checks just in se and whi 
the author generally marks by a lamentation of “if”; “if only 
she had known,” “if he had,” or “if he had not.” He is in- 
tensely wearisome altogether, and when he has fairly passed the 
Rubicon and is engaged, he is more wearisome and ridiculous 
still, All the episode about the money is simply absurd; 
there is no common sense in it, or in the puerile secresy imvolved. 
When people are described as being of a “grand” type, it is 
fatal to make them do mean and silly things, and this.is just 
the mistake into which H.8.E. has fallen, among many others. 
And one of these others is the manner in which he takes the 
reader into his confidence, ‘For my partI don’t think so,” with 
kindred expressions frequently repeated, do not help the story in 
any way. They do not give any more reality or jife-likeness to 
the picture ; they do not make the situation more telling or.more 
effective; they simply make you feel that the work is tricky, and 
that the trickiness is of a very poor kind, because so transparent 
and flimsy. And is such a description as the following of the 
sort which makes a successful picture of life-and manners?— 

Certainly she did look gloriously beautifal as she came slowly down the 
wide oaken staircase, gathering up the skirts of her riding-habit in her 
hand. It was one of Poole’s masterpieces, and fitted her to perfection. Her 
hat was of the “ chimney-pot” not so common then as now,and it ~ 
suited well the somewhat severe style of her features. A mignonne pretty 
face often looks to best advan in a low-crowned hat, but fora really 
handsome woman give me the “chimney-pot.”. Her gloves and chawssure 
were simply perfect. If Miss Vivian was ever inclined to be personally 
extravagant it was on her riding-dress, possibly because she knew. that. she 
never looked so well in any other. 


Again, is it quite in good taste to call a 
«vealy” P al we fancy that the idiom “to begin with” is in 
more common use than “ to begin upon.” 

Yet, with all the faults with which Fairly Won abounds, there 
is promise in it of something better if the author will study more 
and work hard. There isa certain distinctness of personation, a 
certain realism, which goes into triviality and hardness as things are, 
but which might be made very valuable with a little more care, 
The people are not myths, they are in a manner flesh and blood, 
if contradictory in their qualities, and at times marvellously dis- 
agreeable. Still, they are real; and when 1. S. E. has.ceased to 
be vulgar and trivial, his or her work will beas good as some that 
counts fora great deal in public estimation at this present: time. 
Perhaps this is not saying much, according to our own estimate of 
the light literature of the day; but those who think more highly 
of our popular novelists than we do will accept the saying as 
praise. 


urch sermon 


scientious ; but she does things quite the reverse of all these quali- 
ties. She is always “ ready to cry,” and she does not often pe 
her desire, for she does a great deal of crying from first to last; : 
Harry, and coaxes him with 
e is more ill-tempered petulant than proud ; ra young 
woman given to conscientious strivings and good worke she is Te= 
so trivial a word to so glorious a being, we should say she was.a 
very naughty girl, and by no means a pattern for the young to go 
a 
| | 
| 
} 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T is as difficult to write Correggio’s biography* as to criticize 
his Legs ey for the same reason—the want of — cha- 
racteristics. e@ purity, simplicity, and metry of the pro- 
the transparency of intention leaves little room for the subtleties 
of ingenious exposition. In the same manner his history eludes 
research, and by sheer lack of incident defies all attempts to display 
it in a picturesque light. The only anecdote that ever attached to 
his memory has been exploded; the traditional likeness from 
which an ingenious physiognomist once endeavoured to deduce his 
character, and demonstrated the support it afforded to the legend 
referred to, is as unauthentic as the Tepe itself. It can only be 
said that this modesty of detail is in such perfect harmony with 
the spirit of the painter’s work, that one would not wish it other- 
wise, even for the sake of such meritorious biographers as Herr 
Julius Meyer, whose affectionate diligence certainly deserved to be 
rewarded 4 at least one opportunity of shining in his vocation. 
Nearly all, however, that he can find to do is to follow his hero 
carefully over the entire series of his works, determining the date 
of the latter as far as possible by the evidence of public docu- 
ments. Correggio’s most celebrated productions being easel 
ictures, this method of investigation is rarely applicable where 
it would be most interesting. An important department, how- 
ever, remains, which Herr Meyer has made entirely his own. 
It is the compilation of an accurate list of Correggio’s pic- 
tures, distinguishing the genuine from the spurious, copies from 
originals, at tracing that melancholy chapter in the history of 
art, the record of the works of which only the name survives. 
Herr Meyer scarcely hesitates to enumerate the renowned “ Ecce 
Homo” of the National Gallery in the catalogue of spurious 
works, The question is mainly one of documentary authentication ; 
there seems to be no question that an “ Ecce Homo ” was painted 
for Count Prati of Parma, and it is almost established that the 
National Gallery picture did not come into the possession of the 
Colonna family, from whom it was purchased, from the Prati 
collection, but from the Salviati Gallery in Florence. There seems 
no good reason, however, why both works may not have proceeded 
from the hand of Correggio, the Prati picture, now unfortunately 
lost, being authenticated by eoleipeutiatie testimony, and the 

other being mentioned as genuine so early as 1591. 

It is Colonel Riistow’s f self-imposed mission to register modern 
campaigns as they pass off, and his reputation as a tactical critic 
affords a guarantee for the satisfactory performance of the task. 
Though doubtless acceptable to students of the military art, his 
history of the late war will be found excessively dry by all other 
classes of readers. Its utter lack of life and colour may, however, 
be advantageous for the purpose which it is especially designed to 
fulfil, and the clear sequence of the narrative renders it useful as 
a book of reference. a Swiss, the author is able to take a 
more impartial view of the contest than will for a long time be the 
case with the majority of historians who employ the German 
language. This candour is especially apparent, and especially 
welcome, in the treatment of the political aspects of the war, 
which also enters into his plan. 

Count Bentinck, a Dutch nobleman and Minister, visited 
Vienna in 17500n private affairs, but speedily became initiated to 
a certain extent in the views and } marty of the Austrian Cabinet. 
A selection of passages from his diary is published by Herr Adolf 
Beer, with the view of proving that the Seven Years’ War was not 

remeditated and deliberately — by the Court of Vienna. 

"he evidence, such as it is, merely shows that Austria did not rush 
precipitately into a conflict which could not have been averted in 
any event. Maria Theresa must have been something more or some- 
thing less than human if she had not seized the first opportunity 
of attempting to regain her lost province. 

Herr r illustrates the commencement of the great Seven 
Years’ struggle, Count von Beaulieu-Marconnay § its termination. 
The whole pith of his book lies in the first document of his appen- 
dix, which is a laconic verbal intimation from the Russian Minister 
that his master, the new Czar, not only cannot think of assisting 
the Empress Queen any longer, but purposes to ally himself to 
the King of Prussia instead. ‘What statesmanship and heroism 
must have failed to achieve was thus wrought in an instant by 
the fantastic caprice of a crazy andimbecile sot. To Peter's re- 
solve it is owing that Germany is Protestant, and the Rhine 
German. Nothing remained for Austria but to retire from the 
strife with dignity. The reader who is curious to study the 
accomplishment of so difficult an operation may derive much 
amusement from Count Marconnay’s exact register of the formali- 
ties which accompanied it, Unfortunate Saxony, the ally of one 

, the enemy of the other, and impartially —_ y both, 
ent seasonable aid by affording a field for solemn disputes and 
ceremonious concessions, long after the questions of real im- 
portance had settled thenselves. 


* Correggio. Von Jxlius Meyer. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


Der um die Rheingrenze, 18 1, politisch und militarisch 
acount on W. Ristow. Ziirich: ulthess. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


¢ Aufzeichnungen les Grafen William Bentinck iiber Maria Theresia. 
Mit einer Einleitune iiber die dsterreichische Politik in den Jahren 1749- 
1755- Von Adolf Seer. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & 


Norgate, 
§ Der Friede. Nach archivalischen Quellen von C. von 


‘ubertusiurger 
Beaulieu-Marconsay. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Dr. E. Leser’s memoir on the second Ministry of Necker * j, 
designed as an apology for the ill-success of his sdainicaaer It 
appears perfectly conclusive, nor, in fact, could it well be other. 
wise when no other apology is requisite than the coincidence of 
Necker’s term of office with the outbreak of the Revolution. The 
ability and integrity which might have dealt adequately with q 
merely financial crisis could not be expected to remedy a total dis. 
organization of society. With the springs of revenue dried up. 
credit utterly paralysed, expenses multiplied, ancient imposts 
extinguished, substitutes not forthcoming, and every imaginable 
device of financial legerdemain exhausted by the fatal ingenuity 
of his predecessors, an appeal for the restoration of the finances 
was equivalent to a demand for the purse of Fortunatus, 4 
situation had been created from which there was absolutely no 
escape save through national bankruptcy and general spoliation, 
measures needing to be committed to other hands than those of 
the scrupulous financier of Geneva. 

Herr Reber’s work on the history of the Grisons during the 
Thirty Years’ War f, disinterred from the archives of a learned 
Society, and rendered into the most charming old-fashioned French 
by M. Revilliod, illustrates a quaint and picturesque nook of 
European history. The policy of the canton during this eventful 
period, like that of the Florentines under analogous circumstances, 
was mainly actuated by the desire to obtain possession of a neigh. 
bouring district, the Valteline. With this end in view, they alter. 
nately sided with France and Spain, usually obeying the lead 
of an astute, determined, and utterly unprincipled soldier, states- 
man, and ex-clergyman, George Jenatsch, whose perfidy to 
France ultimately led to his assassination. The little history jg 
full of dramatic incident, and forcibly exemplifies the ferocity of 
civil contention in a diminutive community, where the course 
of events is even more swayed by private than by political 
animosity. 

The author of an interesting sketch of the present condition of 
Russia { may be, as he asserts, a Russian, but assuredly he is no 
one by choice. No patriotic hand has traced this gloomy picture 
of a state of affairs which a true Russian would scarcely acknow- 
ledge to himself, much less publish to the world. An account so 
hostile, and recommended to attention by so transparent a fiction, 
must be received with great caution; and it would perhaps be well for 
those in quest of trustworthy information on the subject to depend 
solely on such of the writer’s statements as are recommended by 
internal probability, such as those concerning the immense multi- 
plication of banks since the introduction of the railway system, 
and the probable effect of the lines in determining an emigration 
from the ungenial northern into the fertile southern districts of 
the Empire. Many interesting facts and speculations of this de- 
scription will be found in the volume. The author's general con- 
clusion is, that the depreciation of the paper currency, the drain 
of the precious metals, and the unfavourable balance of trade, are 
gradually bringing on a financial crisis, which any attempt at 
na involving a foreign war, would precipitate imme- 
diately. 

The anti-Papal excitement in Bavaria has led to the reprint of 
a section of the mystical philosopher Franz von Baader’s § “ Prin- 
ciples of Social Philosophy,” in which the Ultramontane theory is 
dealt with in a manner too transcendental to be always perfectly 
intelligible. In a brochure from Bohemia, where the agitation is 
even greater than in Bavaria, Dr. von Schulte || examines the 
changes effected in the mutual relations of the Pope and the 
bishops by the promulgation of the dogma of infallibility, and, 
deciding that these amount to a complete transformation of the 
Church, concludes that the new body thus constituted is neces- 
sarily divested of every claim to State support and patronage pos- 
sessed by its predecessor. The Catholics who refuse to accept the 
dogma cannot, of course, be prejudiced by the acts of their co- 
religionists, and must therefore be considered as the only legitimate 
establishment. 

Dr. Edmund Spiess4], being profoundly impressed with the 
extreme deficiency of the German laity in Scriptural knowledge, 
and not less so with the ignorance of the majority of the clergy 
in matters appertaining to the study of the classics, seeks to 
remedy both evils by a collation of the New Testament with 

arallel passages from Greek authors, accompanied by translations. 

r. Spiess’s examples being exceedingly copious, it almost neces- 
sarily follows that some are trivial and many far-fetched. It 
may, however, with safety be said that, if neither the Scriptures 
nor the classics receive so much illustration as the compiler 
imagines, there is enough to justify the undertaking, and thata 
more extensive collection of beautiful and striking sayings has 
rarely been brought together. The volume is prefaced by a long 
dissertation on the evils which he proposes to remedy, and on the 


* Necker’s zweites Ministerium. Von Dr. Emanuel Leser. Mainz: Von 
Zabern. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ George Jenatsch, ou les Grisons et la Suisse pendant la Guerre de Trente 
Ans. Etude historique par B. Reber, traduite de ’Allemand par G. Revil- 
liod. Geneve: Fick. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Russland am 1. Januar 1871. Von einem Russen. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Blitzstrahl wider Rom. Aus den Werken F. von Baader’s. Wiirzburg: 
Stuber. London: Williams & Norgate. 

i Denkschrift iiber das Verhiiltniss des Staates zu den Siitzen der piipst- 
lichen Constitution vom 18. Juli 1870. Von J. F. von Schulte, Prag: 
Tempsky. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Logos Spermaticos, Parallelstellen zum Neuen Testament aus den 
Schriften der alten Griechen. Von Edmund Spiess. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
London: Asher & Co. 
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givantages which scholars and theologians might derive from a 
accurate acquaintance with each other's departments of 

study. His tone is exceedingly and genial, but the 

essay affords little evidence of critical discrimination. == 

Dr. Rudolf Gneist’s * great work on the internal administration 
of England has reached a third edition. No such full, yet com- 

jous, account of the subject in all its branches exists in our 
own language, and a carefully revised translation would be an 
important acquisition to our literature. 

e may also notice the completion of a very useful workt, the 
Doctors Hasemann’s description of the constituents of the vegetable 
jingdom from the chemical point of view, with especial reference 
to their applications in pharmacy and the useful arts. All the 
‘noredients found by chemical analysis to enter into the constitu- 
tion of plants are classified and described in their order, and a 

t amount both of scientific and of technical information is 
ed in a very clear style. 

hat is valuable in Dr. E. Reich’s “ Medical Essays” t—and 
there is not a little that deserves to be regarded in this light 
_consists principally of citations from other writers. The 
guthor’s own observations are generally just, but almost invariably 
commonplace. A considerable amount of interesting and valuable 
information, however, is brought i pa usually on subjects of 

ical importance, such as diet and sanitary matters. 

The ornithological specimens collected by the eminent scientific 
traveller Natterer§, during eighteen years’ residence in Brazil, 
seem to have remained a at Vienna for double that 

iod. A synopsis is now — ed by August von Pelzeln, and 
jsacontribution of great value to ornithology, both on account of 
the richness of the collection, and the notes respecting the habitat 
of the birds which compose it. 

“Romanic Studies” || is a periodical established by Dr. E. 
Boehmer, well known as an authority on the subject, for the 
publication of essays relating to the philology and literature of 
the Romance lan The most importa contribution to the 
first part isa monograph on the sonnets of Michael Angelo, by 
Karl Witte, accompanied by a translation of the most remarkable, 
in which the sonnets are arranged in a new order, intended to 

isplay their mutual connexion in a clearer light. The question 
of Michael Angelo’s sup inclination to Protestantism is dis- 
cussed, and resolved in the negative. Another interesting article, 
by the editor, contains the text of some hitherto unpublished 
writings by Fra Jacopone da Todi, an ascetic writer of the fifteenth 
century, who exhibits considerable affinity to Thomas 4-Kempis. 
The style is exquisitely beautiful. 

An octave of novelettes by Paul Heyse] is necessarily a welcome 
addition to literature, although these last contributions of the 
most accomplished of modern German novelists want, as is but 
natural, something of the freshness of his earlier essays. Among 
‘his many gifts none perhaps was more remarkable than his con- 
summate felicity as a story-teller; the easy, imperceptible manner 
in which the tale appeared to grow and assume shape and consis- 
tence under the author’s pen, F pee an impression of perfect 
reality which, with less skilful treatment, might have been over- 

wered by the elaborate polish of the style. The art remains, 

the apparent artlessness has de 

are still admirably contrived, but the contrivance is too apparent. 
Such is almost the inevitable consequence of long-continued exer- 
cise in any department of composition. Another ordinary result, 
that of repetition of character and sameness of situation, the author 
has avoided with more success than might have been expected in 
mind distinguished rather by elegance than saya by taste 
than power. ‘This volume contains two remarkable endeavours to 
evade monotony by originality of subject. The idea of the “ Last 
Centaur” is that of the class of legends of which “The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus” is the prototype. The startling appearance 
of the equine a van Winkle in a Tyrolese vies is most 
amusingly described ; his gallant attentions. to the rustic maidens, 
to the dismay of their former admirers, and his ultimate precipitate 
exit on the compulsion of the latter, form an idyl fanciful indeed, 
but perfectly true to nature under the circumstances assumed. 
Unfortunately this clever conception is marred by being included 
in the frame of another story of the supernatural, which is of no 
interest except in so far as sketches of some of the author’s deceased 
ends are introduced, and which from its modern style is entirely 
out of keeping with the classical outlines of the story to which it 
serves as introduction. No such excrescence interferes with the 
symmetry of “Geoffroy and Garcinde,” where the quest after novelty 
has led Herr Heyse into the medieval world. it is a tender, but 
Powerful and deeply tragic, illustration of chivalric sentiment on 
the point of honour, recounted with the masterly art which allows 
the plot to dawn gradually on the reader, every stroke adding sume- 


to the progress of the story. The author’s art would pro- |) 


* Self-government. C lverfi 
ey > Dr. R. Gneist. Berlin: Springer. London: Asher & Co. 
“flanzensto, Von Dr. A. und Dr, T. H in: 
edicinische Abhandlungen fiir die Gebildeten aller Stinde. Von 
Wiitrzburg : London: Williams & Norgate. 
ur Ornithol 


den Jah tens. Resultate von Johann Natterer’s Reisen 
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835. ien: 
London: Asher fe Ca 35- Dargestellt von A.von Pelzeln. Wien: Pichler. 


| Romanische Studien. Herausgegeben von Eduard Boch 
mer. Hft. 1, 
Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. London: Asher & Co. 


W Ein =. Novellenbuch, Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Hertz. London: 


parted. Herr Heyse’s effects | 


ing und Verwaltungsgerichte in Eng- |. 
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bably, had he chosen, have been 
tion from the materials of “ Lo 
to be charming. The opening depicts the genuine attachment of 
@ very young man, and 
aaa "ee hough perhaps legitimately inherent in th 
ic conclusion, though perhaps legiti inherent in the 
siteation, produces the eifect of a dissonance. 
however, a tale of considerable psychological interest, a happy con- 
clusion is attained from a very unpromising beginning. The 
“Pathfinder” is a truthful but unattractive sketch of domestic 
infelicity, ending however happily. The other three stories are 


mutilated or unfinished metrical romance by 
bach, the author of the “ Parcival.” This romance was translated 
from a French original, now lost. It is the object of Dr. Schulz’s 
essay to determine the extent of the German poet’s —— to 
his model. 

literal, and that Wolfram’s share in the work was sufficient to 
entitle him to the distinction of an original 


is quite arecent performance, it 
of a piece de circonstance. The sudden death of this illustrious 
general, after Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein the most in- 
teresting figure in the Thi 
accounted for. According to Herr Gottschall, he was poisoned by 
the French Government, through the agency of a resentful 
mistress, with the object of gaini 
Brisach, then in his hands. It is scarcely worthy of an author 
who may be supposed to write for Peapod to found an appeal 
to national ill-will 


The play, however, though not highly dramatic, offers a varied 
and vivid picture of a stirring peri 


ual to evolving a happy termina- 
” which is all the tale wants 


e sentimental parody of it on the part of 
r man, in so naive and neg fashion that the 


“Pretty Kate,” 


es of a class with which the author has already rendered us 
il 


iar. 


Saint William of Orange* (in je a 
olfram von Eschen- 


He decides that the translation was probably not 


writer. 
If Rudolf Gottschall’s tragedy, “ Duke Bernard of Weimar ”t, 
partakes too much of the character 


Years’ War, has been variously 
ing possession of the fortress of 
on the strength of so vague and idle a surmise. 


P. R. Rosegger’s “ Sketches from a Roaming Life” t, and his 


“ Stories from Styria” §, are healthy and pleasant contributions to 
the Dorfgeschichte class of popular literature. 


* Ueber Wolfram’s von Eschenbach Rittergedicht Wilhelm von Orange. 
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